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What Kind of Sermons will Meet Present-Day Needs? 


WITH SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR PREPARATION, 


The subject has awakened a wide interest 
among preachers and the discussion will be 
continued in the November, and possibly the 
December number. 

I was led to propose the subject for discus- 
sion after hearing a sermon which failed in 
every way to make any impression. The vo- 
cabulary revolved in a circle, was very theo- 
logical, and there was an utter lack of infor- 
mation—it consisted chiefly of transient impres- 
sions or ideas. It was like a boy’s description 
of an automobile trip: We went along a road 
and through two towns and almost run over a 
chicken. 

As far as I could judge, no one learned any- 
thing, no conscience was stirred, no purpose 
strengthened, no love for righteousness cre- 
ated. Those who had the church-going habit 
were not harmed, but the young man, the 
workman, those who were up against life’s 
problems wasted their time, as far as getting 
any help from the sermon was concerned. On 
another occasion I heard the same man preach 
an excellent sermon. 

But I wondered how many of the 200, 000 
sermons preached every Sunday were like the 
one described, and then the thought came into 
my mind—of a great need—the preacher as a 
teacher, rather than the preacher as a talker. 
Especially let the morning sermon be given to 
teaching, and the teaching could be varied, 
made more popular for the evening service. 
But if you prefer let the preacher be a prophet 
in the evening service—translate God’s word 
and purposes into present-day - commands, 
warnings, and exhortations. We are in an age 
of intensity, of great achievement, of perfec- 
tion in many things. As an example, note the 
large expense and preparation that is neces- 
sary to produce a moving picture film—which 
is shown in all the medium-sized towns for 5 
cents admission; and the great industry of the 
production of phonographic records. Note the 
amount of money spent on the colored “tommy- 
rot” section of the Sunday paper. 

The sermon may not be equal to securing 
the attention of men as against the counter at- 
tractions, but I believe it is, or can be made 
equal to it. A holiday crowd at any National 

r American league ball game is greater than 
= total attendance of men at church any Sun- 

ay. 


But the sermon should be as powerful as 
possible—it has competition which it has not 
had in the past; but competition is the life of 
trade. 

Today the preacher wears no halo in the eyes 
of the crowd—they have passed the time when 
they desired his blessing or feared his curse. 


They listen to him as long as he is interesting, if : 
and as long as he teaches something they need * 


to know or that will comfort them or supply a 
need. If he fails, the crowd passes on—it is 
restless—it is in search of something. I be- 
lieve that it will never find anything satisfying 
but the way of righteousness and peace. 

Any one who will teach Jesus Christ and 
the facts about sin can have an audience of 50 
or 100 men in any large shop or manufactory— 
and they will divide their half-hour for lunch 
with him, and give him attention such as few 
congregations give. 

Why do I naint these pictures? To awaken 
us to our opportunity and the demands it makes 
upon us. 

If a man goes to church once every Sunday, 
the time you have him before you yearly is 
about equal to the time a boy spends in school 
in one week. During this time, you must im- 
press upon him the most important lessons of 
life. He couldn’t learn the important facts of 
the geography of the United States in that 
time. 

Therefore, this teaching that you do must be 
super-natural, it must be with power. It must 
coincide with what the man has learned by ex- 
perience. And the experience that is universal 
to all, is the experience of sin. 

The adult mind learns with great difficulty 
what the child absorbs with ease—so the les- 
son must be repeated over and over, and when 
once learned, the adult pupil must be remind- 
ed, as he forgets easily. 

Realizing this, some preachers are giving 
more attention—not nearly what it deserves— 


“to the Sunday school, where teaching counts, 


and where the scholars don’t have to unlearn 
before they commence to learn. 

This is more than an introduction to this 
discussion, it is a realization of problems that 
are before you, which THE Exposiror is going 
to help you solve the coming year. 

Every sermon should be as interesting as the 
magazine short story, and the preacher should 
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be as dramatic as the actor. He should be 
earnest, intense and real. When thundering 
against sin or suggesting safeguards against 
temptation, if you are subject to it or them, 
don’t be afraid to sav “we.” And if you have 
overcome, ring out the chimes of victory and 
say, “You also can overcome.” Be honest and 
sincere. Don’t appear to be a saint if you are 
not, nor a sinner if you are not a sinner.. 
While the teaching in a sermon must be super- 
natural, there are natural advantages that can 
be secured. One is that something should be 
done to keep the eye of each person in the 
audience on the speaker. Step out on the 
edge of the platform from behind the pulpit. 
Walk up and down the platform, if necessary, 
or keep up such continuous, connected, rapid 
fire of thought and word that no one will dare 
look around for fear of getting hit. Study the 
psychology of the crowd. And if you have 
any love of God and your fellowmen don’t 
separate them from God’s most bountiful and 
healthful gift to men—fresh air. 


If you see a part of your audience losing in- 
terest, put on steam. And here is where illus- 
trations come in. To many, a sermon is a hall- 
way, 45 minutes long, through which it is their 
duty to go once a week. If there is a picture 
every ten minutes it holds their interest. But 
don’t set off your illustrative fire-crackers in a 
bunch, and please don’t fire them just to hear 
the noise. Make every one teach a lesson, just 
as the fire-cracker was originally intended to 
teach patriotism. THE Exposiror presents each 
month 50 to 75 illustrations. If you find two 
or three suitable to each sermon from the cur- 
rent or previous issues we think it is doing its 
duty. If you get more from Tue Expositor 
than you produce yourself you are “soldiering” 
on us. Our illustrations ought to remind you 
many times of more interesting ones in your 
own experience. Nothing is as valuable as 
what you yourself see and hear, but you can’t 
see everything and we make up as far as possi- 
ble this lack. 


Sometimes when your audience has followed 
you from height to height and are ready to 
make resolutions, crystalize that sentiment into 
action and decision. Call for volunteers for 
Sunday school teaching, or work of some kind. 
If the persons affected are not Christians, detain 
them for a talk after the service, or see them 
that day. If your sermon has ended in the 
mountain top, don’t let the choir throw them 
down with an inappropriate song—simply dis- 
miss with the benediction. 

Last winter [ heard one of the most magnifi- 
cent addresses on the importance of friendship 
with Christ and the reality of our dual nature. 
He taught the crowd of 250 business men be- 
fore him, and they would have done anything 
he asked—there was an intense interest and 
response that embarrassed the speaker and 
made him stumble, as he saw the responsibility 
of it. He could have said, “Men, you know 
these things, but there are many by your side 
who do not know them. Will you bring one 
of those next week, and we'll ‘discuss this sub- 
ject further in a way that will interest them.” 
But he didn’t, and his audience for the remain- 


ing lectures grew less and he did not move - 


them as mightily again. Don’t arouse senti- 
. ment unless you complete the excitement in ac- 


chiefly. 


tion or expression of determination—don’t dis- 
sipate force. 

“And to apoly this, let us go into the pulpit 
next Sunday feeling the glory of the opportu- 
nity to achieve, with the certainty of a great 
physician, who knows he has the very remedy 
for the sicknesses and evils that assail men— 
because in his hands it has wrought cures in 
others—in other words, be a practicing physi- 
cian, not merely a professor. 

You may not agree with some of these 
thoughts. Our pages are always open to com- 
munications—limited to 300 words, unless very 
interesting, then we take off the limit. 


P. S—The prizes offered for the best pa- 
pers in this discussion will not be decided upon 
until all have been printed, which will be in the 
November or December issues. You may have 
a vote on which you think is best. Address 


postal card to “Sermon Discussion,’ Tar Ex- 
positor, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


THE KIND OF SERMONS THAT WILL MEET PRES- 
ENT-DAY NEEDS AND BRING BEST RESULTS TO 
CHRIST’S KINGDOM, 


E. A. KING, PASTOR CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
SANDUSKY, 0. 


1. Sermons that are short, calculated to 
demonstrate some fact or prove some point, 
growing stronger and more impressive as they 
near the end. 

2. Sermons that deal with living topics 
Old texts’ may be expounded when 
they can honestly be made to fit the present 
time. Community problems when treated in @ 
non-partisan spirit should frequently be dis- 
cussed. 

3. Sermons that are easily comprehended by 
the average person in the congregation, in 
which there are practically no technical phrases 
or learned expressions, yet couched in the lan- 
guage of the present age. 

. Sermons that are not out of harmony 
with the daily walk of the preacher. The man 
behind the message gives it weight or destroys 
its application. : 

5. Sermons in which Jesus Christ can al- 
ways be discovered as the real moral force be- 
hind the spoken word. 

6. Personal sermons, that is, sermons in 
which the preacher frequently declares his own 
convictions and experiences rather than in an 
impersonal third-person style. Men in these 
days wish to know what their pastor really 
thinks about the great questions of the day 
and why he thinks as he does. 

7. Sermons that are sweet-spirited, sym- 
pathetic and charitable. Many a preacher has 
lost his influence because he habitually scolds 
his congregation. Jesus won men by his own 
personal charm, and by his compassion. Ser- 
mons that reflect the Master’s spirit though 
they may be poor literary productions always 
win people to the Master. 

8. Sermons that are comparatively free from 
mere stories. Stories that illuminate the sub- 
ject and arouse the dull listeners are always 
good, but people who think do not care to hear 


preacher tell a lot of stories. They desire 
arnest thought and fearless attack upon real 
roblems. 

9. Sermons that are truly optimistic. The 
‘hristian minister has every reason to believe 
1 the ultimate triumph of righteousness, and 
ne preacher who thoroughly believes that his 
york and his words are bound to do good, and 
elp the general cause, will gradually win men 
o the same conviction. 

10. Sermons that help people to believe in 
hemselves are best. The tendency to depreci- 
te one’s own goodness should be counteracted 
y emphasizing the divine origin of life and 
he dignity of the human race. People should 
e encouraged to believe that they are capable 
if igsis and doing good. 


19 wW. CONLEY, PASTOR FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 
OMAHA, NEB, 


\“What kind of sermons will meet present- 
lay needs and bring best results to Christ’s 
And how should such a sermon be 


eeeer: 
ared ?” 
sermon to meet present-day needs must 


ave the following characteristics. 

1. It must be a message. 

The prophets of old came with living mes- 
ages for the people. 

The preacher today is pre-eminently a proph- 
t. There is small place indeed today for es- 
ays or lectures or mere learned discourses in 
he pulpit. The sermon must be charged with 
he conviction that it is needed by the people. 
t must take hold of the preacher before it 
vill move the people. 

2. It must be authoritative. 

There has been altogether too much uncer- 
aintv of thought in the pulpit of late. Con- 
usion and hesitancy have characterized many 
ermons. Goethe said: “If a man sets out to 
vrite a book let him put down what he knows, 

have guesses enough of my own.” The peo- 
le have guesses and speculations enough of 
heir own, and from the pulpit they want some- 
hing positive upon which thev can rest. We 
lead not for dogmatism and mere assertion, 
ut for the authority which rests upon logic 
nd experience and Divine’ Revelation. Let 
he Bible be preached rather than defended and 
t will defend itself. 

3. It must be sympathetic. 

The sermon must be in vital touch with hu- 
nan needs. This is a period of “the strenuous 
ife.” It is a time of peculiar testing, and 
nany are being made intensely conscious of 
heir limitations and needs. It is a time, too, 
when extremes are frequently touched. There 
S a severe nervous tension on every side, suf- 
ering is very acute and heavy burdens must be 
orne. The people need help and the sermon 
nust abound in sympathetic appreciation of 
hese trying conditions. 

4. It must be full of clear, concise and ac- 
urate thought. 

The present is a hurrying and yet not a su- 
erficial age. “Many run to and fro and 
nowledge is increased.” There is no time for 
inything that is prosy, diffuse, or hard to un- 
lerstand. Newspapers and magazines are full 
yf short articles, concise editorials, and tersely 
mut news. And yet with all their ‘hurry and 
ush men are thinking as never before and 


ay 


~ this condition. 


education is universal. The sermon must meet 
One critic of the preacher said: 
“A smart man would have said all you did in 
half the time, and a real smart man would not 
have said it at all.” 

5. Finally, it must be marked by fearless- 
ness. 

Error must be combatted and sin must be 
exposed. Truth must be declared and right- 
eousness must be exalted. 

Many do not want the truth and this world 
is not deeply in love with righteousness. But 


the present day sermon must be free from com- 


promise and must appeal to the consciences of 
men, These are days of reform and progress 
in righteousness and the pulpit at this moment 
has an unparalleled opportunity to do valiant 
work for the overthrow of vice and fraud and 
the establishment of justice and equity in this 
land. 

Such is the sérmon called for at the present 
time. How shall it be prepared? There are 
no set rules for its preparation. Every preach- 
er is in a sense a law unto himself. But there 
are a few’ general principles to be observed. 
(1) Keep close to God. The true sermon is 
not made, it grows. It is a thing of life. It 
is born from above. (2) Keep close to hu- 
manity. No man can truly make sermons who 
does not feel the struggles and temptations, the 


needs and possibilities of the people. (3) Then 
pray much, study much and never be-satisfied 
‘with inferior work. Magnify the place of the 


sermon. Do your very best every week, and 
thus each sermon will become a stepping stone 
to a better one. 


REV. BLANCHARD ALLEN BLACK, LONE TREE, IOWA. 


What is a sermon? It is the presentation of 
Christ to sinful men in such a way that they 
will fall in love with him. 

If this be true, then, the sermon must first 
of all be scriptural. It need not contain many 
quotations from the Bible; but its texture, the 
very breath of its life must be scriptural. As 


water is the chief ingredient in the cooling bev- 


erage that quenches thirst, so the Scripture in 
the sermon is the thing that gives it force and 
power. People go to church to worship and to 
zet a message from God, not to learn science 
or history or philosophy. The sermon that is 
not scriptural, therefore, defeats its own end. 


~Moody violated many hoary traditions of ser- 
m : stuck to the Bible and won 


men’s hearts. 

The sermon that will meet present-day need; 
ust be adapted to the circumstances of the 
rs. Paul said: “I am become all things 
to all men, that I may by all means save some.” 
The truth of Christ is far-reaching and many- 
sided, therefore, the sermon must present that 
phase of it which will best minister to the 
needs of the hearers. The subject and object 
are clearly set forth in our definition. The 
subject is Christ, the ultimate object, what- 
ever be its immediate purpose, whether con- 
solation, instruction or Conversion, is salva- 
tion. It is folly to talk to a group of mourn- 
ers about the Deutero-Isaiah, or to a congrega- 
tion of tired working people about the histor- 
icity of Job. People want the sermon to give 
food to nourish their souls and encourage their 
hearts. Christ must be presented in such a 


a ~™ perplexing from the pulpit. 


way that the bereaved mother can go back to 
her desolate home comforted, the weary wife 
encouraged to take un her drudgery hopefully, 
and the tempted man strengthened to fight his 
temptation heroically. In short, the sermon 
ought to be so well adapted to the needs of 
those who hear it that they will be inspired to 
live closer to Christ because they have heard 
it. It must speak to the men of today, of the 
things of today, in the language of today in 
their relation to a present, living Christ. Mar- 
tin Luther said: “I try to preach so that my 
sermons will be clear to the servant girl in the 
back seat. If I succeed in doing this, I know 
that Philip Melanchthon, in the front seat, will 
understand them.” 

Finally, the sermon to bring results must 
have life. After all, it is the man in the ser- 
mon and behind the sermon that counts. It is 
the great heart-throbs, the quivering pulse- 
beats, the indomitable force of will that gives 

/ the sermon its power. Judged by results, no 
man in the middle west is a more successful 
sermonizer than W. A. Sunday. His power 
lies partly in his ability to clothe the old Bib- 
lical truths and characters in flesh and blood 
and make them live again before the eves of 
his hearers. The sermon to reach the hearts 
of men and stir them to action must literally 
quiver with vitality. 


HOW TO PREPARE SUCH A SERMON. 


Choose text and theme. Decide on a plan 
of development. Make an outline of its struc- 
ture. Collect all available material bearing on 
the theme. Read, digest, assimilate. Above all 
study the Bible in its relation to the needs of 
your congregation. Fill yourself full of the 
subject. Go to God with your heart crying 
out at the thought of your brother’s need, 
bowed down with a sense of your own un- 
worthiness, and in an agony of intercession. 
Concentrate upon the sermon every faculty of 
heart, mind and will; write it while in the 
heat of enthusiasm; and go forth, with the 
breath of God fresh upon you, to speak God’s 
message to his waiting people. 


W. H. MANSHARDT, PASTOR EVANGELICAL CHURCH, 
GLASGOW, MO. 


“Preach the word,” but do it sensibly. 
pare the sermon by communing with your fel- 
low man. Learn his needs, feel his cares, dep- 
recate his. indifference, 
difficulties and discouragements. 
with God, your principal, his helper; 
him like the interceding Moses, and from \the 
fulness of your heart write! write! write! Let 
it be spontaneous, not labored. Whatever em- 
bellishment of illustration is added, the mes- 
sage must be a warm one from a warm heart. 

In order that the people may listen to your 
sermon with profit, it must be simple. It is 
unprofitable to discuss theories, intricate, and 
The people do not 
care to have the kneading trough, the oven, 
the shovel, dragged before them, and the flour, 
the water, and the yeast given them, but they 
desire the bread. “Give ye them to eat.” 

Practicability is another essential feature of 
the effective sermon. People have not the 
time to adjust abstract metaphysical discus- 
sions into the plan of life. They look to you as 
to the watchman, and await the alarm from 


Commune! 


\ : 
Pre- | 


sympathize with his) 


plead for! 


your lips. A frank, free, and practical applica- 
tions of the old, time- tried message will inter- 
est and profit. 

Make your message scriptural. Give your 
people the “Word.” In an age of doubt, the 
people, especially the safe and sane and faith- | 
ful part of them, will admire the sublime, ma- 
jestic and immovable faith of a Parker, in a 
man of God, far more than all the gyrations of 
an unmoored Campbell. 

The great majority of the people are living 
the strenuous life. The habit of their life is, 
earnestness. How it must affect them to 
have a pulpiteer pretend that he has the great- 
est of messages to deliver to men, and then 
dilly-dally with his subject. as though after 
all, it is a matter of discussion and sentiment. 
The Gospel message glows or dies. That men, 
earnest, thoughtful men, may pause and listen, — 
it must have in it somewhat of the old pro- | 
phetic ring, of “Thus saith the Lord ;” 
what of the earnestness that brought Nineveh — 
to repentance at the word of a denouncing © 
preacher. These qualities, added to a never- | 
failing hopefulness and cheerfulness will al- © 
ways command the attention of the people up- 
on a message. 


Ss. P. MAHONY, PASTOR BAPTIST CHURCH, 
MERRILL, WIS. 


1. Gospel Sermons. 

And this gospel is not to be according to our 
own minds, nor according to our denomina- 
tion, neither according to the college which is 
our Alma-Mater, but according to the “Word.” 

What is needed is the old Gospel, of which 
the Apostle Paul was “not ashamed.” Mr. 
Gladstore once said: “Talk about the questions — 
of the day! There is only one question, and 
that is the Gospel that can and will correct 
everything.” Its power is the same whether it 
be preached in Christendom or in heathendom. 

Four things constitute the Gospel: 1. God in 
love: 2. Christ in redemotion: 3. The Holy 
Spirit in conviction; 4. The Word in revela- 
tion. 


very ambassador of Christ is commissioned 
to preach this Gospel. To draw the people, we 
resort to all kinds of schemes, such as operatic 
singers. orchestras ,stereopticons, etc. Yet 
Christ stands saving unto us, “If I be lifted up 
from the earth, I will draw all men unto me.” 
Two things are required of us in preaching the 
Gospel: 1. Clean life; 2. A baptism of the 
Spirit. 
2. Sermons on the Holy Spirit. 
The Holy Spirit is not recognized today in 
the church as he ought to be. The church’s 
need today is power. That the church has 
power today we must admit, but it is power 
sprinoing out of her wealth, learning, and 
sociability. The church has the machinery, but 
lacks the power. 

2 Sermons on the Second Coming of Christ. 

This is also a blessed truth which is greatly 
neslected by the pulpit today; but while it is 
being left out of our pulpits, it has not been 
left out of the Word. It is spoken of 319 times 
in the New Testament alone. It is the burden 
of prophecy from Isaiah to Malachi. All but 
one of Paul's epistles emphasize this blessed 
truth, while every chapter in his two epistles 
to Thessalonians refers to it. 


some- | 


Such sermons cannot fail-to produce better 
lives among believers, and greater activity in 
the Master’s service. Such sermons presuppose 
conversion, a life fully given up to the Holy 
Spirit. a call to. the ministry,..and a grip on 
these truths. _Then,-gathering all the material 
you can command, begin to construct your ser- 
mon with the thought that you are building 
for eternity, and see that it is perfumed with 
incense from the throne of grace. Then with 
your lips anointed with a live coal from God’s 


altar, and your heart all aglow with love to/ 


God and man, go into the pulpit with a mes-/ 
sage from God to man, and preach that mes-| 
sage “as a man never sure to preach again, as\ 
a dying man to dying men.’ 


W. W. HARRIS, PASTOR HORACE MEMORIAL FREE 
BAPTIST CHURCH, CHELSEA, MASS. 


1. Sermons that deal with real and com- 
monplace experiences of everyday life, rather 
than with books, and their characters, bringing 
the message of the Gospel home to the heart 
and consciences of “everyday” people, as the 
balm for their moral wounds, and relief from 
their sorest distresses—an assurance of life, 
and rest, and peace, to all who will earnestly 
seek those blessings through Jesus Christ. 

2. Sermons that deal with the problems of 
the heart and conscience, calculated to arouse 
the conscience, enlighten the moral perception, 
and to enlarge the spiritual horizon; causing 
every hearer to feel that every day is a Sab- 
bath, every place a holy of holies, and every 
task a divine commission, and the duty, or op- 
portunity, nearest at hand, however small, the 
most sacred of all. 

3. Sermons that present the above truths, 
o everyday people, in pure, but simple speech, 

hich the common people can understand with- 
out a dictionary, and without an expert’s 
pape esas of poetry, art, science, and philos- 
ophy. 

4. Sermons that make the Bible the greatest 
book in the world—God’s clearest revelation 
to man, of his will, his goodness, and his plan 
for saving sinful men—indispensable to all who 
would find the greatest happiness on earth, and 
the highest joys in heaven. 

5. Sermons that make Jesus Christ a real 
and ever-present friend and Saviour, to all who 
will seek his aid and place themselves in filial 
relationship with him; and not merely a great 
philosopher or teacher of the long ago; nor yet 
the awful judge upon some high and far off 
throne. 

6. Sermons that make the hearers feel that 
it is a great privilege to be coworkers with 
Christ, and that he can accomplish his mission 
on earth only as they each become his minis- 
ters to do whatsoever they can to help all who 
need his assisting, saving or comforting grace. 


These sermons should be prepared: 

1. By the preacher studying the life and 
character, the words and works, the mind and 
will of the Master, till the same mind and spirt 
shall be in him which was also in Christ Jesus. 

2. By studying human nature and condi- 
tions as these now are, with all their ills, weak- 
nesses, woes and needs till the preacher can 
know and feel the depths of sorrow and dis- 
aiid which inhabit the saddest and most for- 
orn 


3.. By phrasing. the message of Jesus to 
those aching hearts, as also to those who 
should become his co-workers, in the sweetest 
and most winsome manner, of which he is 
capable, without sentimentality, and without 
any attempt at fine writing, well rounded peri- 
ods, or splendid perorations. 


EARL HEWSON, PASTOR REBER PLACE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

1. Christ the center. Every thought must 
revolve around Christ like the planets about 
the sun. From him every sermon must receive 
its warmth and strength, its light and life. He 
who preaches a Christless sermon gives his 
people stones while they cry for bread. 


2. The sermon must flame and flare and | 


urn out against the sins of the present. 


We | 


can afford to let the sins of the Romans and | 
the Jews rest until the works of sin all about | 


us are rammed down the open teeth of the 
jaws of hell. If a sermon is alive with Christ 


it will breathe the spirit of him who said he | 


“came not to send peace but a sword.” 

3. It must be a sermon to broken hearts. 
The absence of Christ and the presence of sin 
have filled the world with tears and broken 
hearts’ that “no man can number.” The poor, 
bleeding, crushed, despised, oppressed multi- 
tudes are still looking for the Messiah who 
wi lead them forth from bondage into free- 
om, 


4. The message must be delivered by a man_ 


who feels the pains of his brother’s woe and 


who shares the Saviour’s love for the child. 


that has gone astray. 


5. The sermon must be born in silent com-_ 


munion with God. Every soul that touches 
ours should contribute a sentence as it trans- 
fers its burden to our own heart. Every sigh 
of man should mellow the sermon as it causes 
our hearts to bleed: Every billboard inviting 
men to come and sell their manhood, and wo- 
men their purity, by watching some mother’s 
daughter, who has lost the power to blush, 
dance in tights; every saloon and cesspool of 
sin that meets our eyes upon the streets of the 
city should animate the voice, fire the eye and 
set the soul of the preacher on fire. Last but 


not least, the preacher must believe his own | 


message to his finger tips and daily live as 
oes the message he declares is a reality to 

im 

(Continued in November) 

The moderate salary the preacher receives 
demands an investment that brings large re- 
turns. This has led to losses in many cases, 
for usually large profits demand great risks. 

I have been developing a plan which will in- 
sure the largest returns compatible with 
safety, and if you will write me the amount 
you can invest, I will explain in detail to you. 
F. M. Barton, 708-712 Caxton Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Through inadvertence in our office, the poem 
in the September Expositor entitled “Through 
Death to Life” was credited to J. H. Northrup, 
who sent it to us as a clipping of unknown 
origin. 

Mr. Northrup wrote us disclaiming the au- 
thorship of the poem. 

H. O. Rowlands writes that it has been cred- 
ited to Henry Harbaugh, D. D. 


, i ite. 


‘ 


. 


x *% 


The Method of the Master—I] 


Use of Illustrations 


Jesus’ use of illustrations is one of the most 
marked features of his teaching. In one sense 
this simply proves him to be a genuine Orien- 
tal, for to contemplate and present abstract 
truths in concrete form is characteristic of the 
Semitic mind. In the case of Jesus, however, 
it proves more: the variety and homeliness of 
his illustrations show how completely convers- 
ant he was alike with common life and with 
spiritual truth. 

The fact, too, that his mind dealt so natur- 
ally -with the highest thoughts has made his 
illustrations unique for profound truth and 
simple beauty. Nearly the whole range of fig- 


* urative speech is represented in his recorded 


words, including forms like irony and hyper- 


/ “dole, often held to be unnatural to such serious 


speech as his. : ‘ 
Another figure has become almost identified 
with the name of Jesus,—such abundant and 


Ss incomparable use did he make of it. Parable 
\ was, however, no invention of his, for the 


\ 


. 


rabbis of his own and later times, as jell as 
the sages and prophets who went before them, 
made use of it. As distinguished from other 
forms of illustration, the parable is a picture 
true to. actual human life, used to enforce a 
religious truth. ; 

It is this that gives parable the peculiar value 
it has for religious teaching, since it brings 
unfamiliar truth close home to every day lite. 
Like all the illustrations used by Jesus, the 
parable was ordinarily chosen as a means of 
making clear the spiritual which he was pre- 
senting. Illustration never finds place as mere 
ernament in his addresses—Rush Rhees. 


Analogies 


Analogies hitherto unsuspected between fa- 
miliar natural facts and spiritual phenomena; 
lessons of duty enforced by’ some simple im- 
aginary narrative or incident, striking parallels 
and comparisons, which made the homeliest 
trifles symbols of the highest truths, abound in 
all the discourses of Jesus. Nothing was 
henceforth left unused. The light, the dark- 
ness, the houses around, the games of child- 


~hood, the sightless wayside beggar, the foxes 


of the hills, the leathern bottles hung up from 
every rafter, the patched or new garment, and 
even the noisy hen amidst her chickens, served, 
in turn, to illustrate some lofty truth. The 
sower on the hillside at hand, the flaming 
weeds among the corn, the common mustard 
plant, the leaven in the woman's dough, the 
treasure disclosed by the passing ploughshare, 
the pearl brought by the traveling merchant 
from distant lands for sale at Bethsaida or 
Tiberias —at Phillip’s court or that of Antipas, 
—the draw net seen daily on the Lake, the 
pitiless “servant, the laborers in the vineyards 
around—any detail of every day hfe—was ele- 
vated, as occasion demanded, to be the vehicle 
of the sublimest lessons. Others have uttered 
parables; but Jesus so far transcends them, 
that he may justly be called the creator of this 
mode of instruction —Getkie. 


Furniture of the House 


The simple furniture of a cottage home ies 
our Lord with many illustrations. A bed, a Ps 
aoe a measure were to be found in every poor man’s 

couse, 

The bed was the raised couch round the room, 
covered with cushions, boarded down to the floor in 
front, on which they reclined at meals and reposed 
at night. As this couch was open at either end, in 
the daytime a lamp could easily be placed under- 
neath out of the way, while at night it would be 
brought out, placed on its stand, and lighted. 

The bushel was a Roman measure, holding about 
a peck, probably introduced into Palestine after 
its conquest by the Romans, and being more accu- | 
rate than other Oriental measures, it came into | 
general use. It may often have been turned ide | 
down for use as a seat, and in the daytime a lamp 
could easily have been concealed under it. The — 
folly of putting a lighted lamp under either bed or 
bushel was used by our Lord to indicate the re- — 
sponsibilities of his followers, to teach them that no — 
one received the light of the Gospel merely for his . 
own sake. 

Matt. 5: 15-16. 

“Neither do men light a lamp, and put it under — 
the bushel, but on the stand; and it shineth unto all 
that are in the house. Even so let your light shine - 
before men,”” (Matt. v. 15, 16). 1 

“Is the lamp brought to be put under the bushel, © 
or under the bed, and not to be put on the stand?” — 
(Mark iv. 21). a . 

(The definite article indicates not only the fa- — 
miliarity of the lamp, stand, bushel, and bed, but — 
implies also that there was only one of each of these 
in the house.) 

The figure of the lamp—a small earthen vessel, 
which was placed on a stand, two or three feet in 
height—was used by our Lord to illustrate the char- 
acter and work of John the Baptist— 


- John 5: 35. 

“He was the lamp that burneth and shineth.” 
(John v. 35)— 
and to represent what Christians are meant to be. 
Those who also took oil in their vessels, whereby to 
replenish their tiny lamps, stood for Christians in 
deed and truth, with grace abiding in them— 

Matt. 25: 1-4. 


“Ten virgins which took their lamps . . . five of 
them were foolish, and five were wise. For the fool- 
ish, when they took their lamps, took no oil with 
them: but the wise took oil in their vessels with 
their lamps.” (Matt. xxv. 1-4). 

With the houses of the wealthier classes in his 
mind, our Lord drew lessons from the seating of the 
guests at feasts. The tables were arranged to form 
three sides of a square, along which the guests re- 
clined on couches, so that the head of one man ' 
near the breast of the next. Thus John is described 
as “leaning on Jesus’ bosom” (John xiii. 23). The 
friendship and communion of heaven was illustrated 
by this posture— ‘\ 


« 


Matt. 8: 11. 


“Many shall come from the East and the West, 
and shall sit down (‘recline,” marg.) with Abraham, 
Isaac Ces Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 
vu, Ir). 

The guests reclined on the couches, resting their 
left elbows on a cushion, their feet being stretched 
out behind. This posture permitted the woman at 
the Pharisee’s feast and Mary at Bethany to anoint 
our Lord’s feet (Luke vii. 37, 38; John xii. 3). The 
places next the host on either hand were usually the 
most honorable, and were regarded as the “chief 
seats."* The pride and self-assertion of the Pharisees 
in choosing the best seats were depicted in the 
words— 

Matt. 23: 6. 


They “love the chief place at feasts” (Matt. xxiii. 


And our Lord taught his followers the lesson of 
humility when, referring to disputes which some- 
times arose as to who should occupy these seats, he 
said— 

“Sit not down in the chief seat . . . but when 
thou art bidden, go and sit down in the lowest place” 


(Luke xiv. 8, 10). 
R. R. RESKER. 


ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Illustrations From Current Events 


BY PAUL J. GILBERT. 


A HEATHEN’S TESTIMONY. 
I. Pet. 2: 15. Deut. 32: 32. Ps. 135: 5. 


“Practical questions connected with religion, 
interest me more than speculative ones. At the 
seat of war, Christianity has shown itself to be 
a very practical religion. It adapted the help 
given to our troops to their special circum- 
stances in an excellent way, and though to do 
this involved. some outlay, it found the money. 
I am not a Christian, but I have great admir- 
ation for this kind of thing. * *~-* Relig- 
ious teachers should be men of spotless purity 
and deep faith, who live a life superior to that 
of ordinary mortals, whose views of life and 
death are on an infinitely higher level than 
‘those of the common herd of mankind. But 
the Buddhist priests who went to the front as 
teachers and comforters of the sick and ‘dying 
in the late war displayed none of this super- 
iority to other men, On the contrary, they 
showed themselves to be below the level of the 
common soldier, * * * While the work 
that Buddhist priests ought to do is left un- 
done, it is no time for them to amuse them- 
selves by propounding speculative questions as 
to the existence of a future state.”—Clipped 
from a Japanese magazine not a Christian or- 
gan, reporting an interview with a prominent 
Japanese, Mr. Shiga Choko, in regard to the 
future life. 


GOD UNCHANGEABLE. (2) 
rieb, 18:8, Heb. 1:12. Jase le17. 
Rom. 11: 29. 


It is not the star’s fault that we see it with 
five points. W. Holtz, a native of The Father- 
land, says that all stars show precisely the 
same rays, but that in case of the brighter stars 
the rays are plainer and longer. He further 
remarks that the rays seen by the left and the 
tight eyes differ, and that, if the head be 
turned, the rays are rotated in a corresponding 
Nmanner. It is thus concluded that the source 
of the rays is not in the stars themselves, but 
in the eye, the middle of the retina not being 
perfectly homogeneous in its sensitiveness. 

Even so has our spiritual eyesight been 
defective. God has never changed. His deal- 
ings have been in loving kindness through all 
the ages. If we are not able to see him such 
at all times remember how finite are these 
earthly sensibilities, how defective and limited 


[’ € vision, 
A HERO ON THE BALL FIELD. (38) 
ang! went the bat against the ball. Each 
of the Yale runners sprinted for the next base. 
The ball hurtled over Murray’s head into the 
eee He saw Ramsdall going after it with 
reat strides and he felt the Yale runner bear- 
ing down upon him. Would Ramsdall never 
get there? He had it! Here it came high in 
.the air—too hieh. Murray reached up and 
caught it—seized it rather; his hand swept 
down toward the stooping runner. 


“Out!” cried the umpire. 
Princeton went mad at the word, Cheers, 


(1) 


yells, flags waving—and then “Rah, rah, rah, 
Murray!” 

Murray felt a kind of dizziness as he heard 
that cheer. There was intoxication in it. . 

But the Yale Runner had leaped to his feet 
with flaming eye. 

“[’m not out!” he cried. 
me,” 

The umpire smiled and looked at Murray 
who turned pale under his questioning glance. 

“YT’m always looking at Princeton men to do 
something more than that—something with a 
touch of chivalry about it.’ Where had he 
heard that? Oh, yes—he remembered. Some 
power greater than himself opened his lips. 

“He is right, Mr. Umpire,” he said; “I did 
not touch him.” 

The official’s eyes widened in amazement. 
This was something new in his experience. 

“Very well,” he said slowly, at last, “I re- 
verse my decision, then.. The runner is safe.” 

The Yale man, with face alight, held out his 
hand to Murray. 

“Shake hands,’ he said. “That was fine. I 
am proud to know you.’—New Lippincott 
Magazine. 


GREAT SINNERS BUT A GREAT 
SAVIOUR. (4) 

Heb: 7: 25.1) Jno. 22*1,00°- Tim: 2-15; 
Rey. J. H. Jowett, the great English preach- 
er says: “It has always been characteristic of 
great soul-winners that, in the strength of the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, they have pro- 
claimed the possible enrichment and enoble- 


“He did not touch 


ment of the most debased. John Wesley ap- . 


peared to take almost pride in recounting and 
describing the appalling ruin and defilement of 
mankind, that he might then glory in all-suf- 
ficient of redeeming grace. ‘I preached at 
Bath,’ he wrote, ‘Some of the rich and great 
were present, to whom, as to the rest, I de- 
clared with all plainness of speech, (1) That 
by nature they were all children of wrath. 
(2) That all their natural tempers were cor- 
rupted and abominable. One of my hearers, 
my Lord , stayed very impatiently 
until I came to the middle of my fourth head. 
Then starting up, he said, ‘’Tis hot! ’tis 
very hot,’ and got down stairs as fast as he 
could. My Lord should have stayed a little 
longer until Wesley got to the marrow of his 
text, ‘The Son of Man is come to seek and 
to save that which was lost.’” 


THE MADNESS OF UNBELIEF. (5) 
Matt 17: 17. Luke 19: 41, 42. John 5: 40. 
The indifference or wilfulness of the un- 

believing heart caused even the Son of God to 
marvel and to such he said: “Ye will not come 
unto me that ye might have life.” Hurrying to 
certain destruction, if the Word of God is not 
a brazen lie, they are like the man who last 
summer was discovered drifting over the rap- 
ids of Niagara Falls apparently unconcerned at 
his danger. 

People who saw him called him back to 


shore. A long pole was extended to him, but 
he fought it off. He was carried down stream 
within fifteen feet of the brink and thirty-five 
feet out from Prospect Point, where he stood. 
Ropes were cast to him, but he threw them 
+ on Attempts were made in vain to lasso 
im, 
Then the fire truck was sent for. The men 
weighted the ladder at the shore end, and 
’ Thomas Conroy and Officer Butts went out 
a ** over the brink of the fall to the man. Conroy 
¥, fought with him, but succeeded in bringing 
~~ him to shore with Butts’ aid. 
Remarkable you say that he should have 
thus fought his rescuers. No, not remarkable 
~— at all for the man was an insane patient who 
had escaped from his watchers. But remark- 
able beyond conception is it that intelligent, 
civilized men should so persistently reject the 
salvation offered to them so freely by Jesus 
Christ. Of a truth, he who thus rejects is worse 


than mad. 
WITHOUT EXCUSE. (6) 
Jno. 15: 82. Rom. 1: 20: Heb. 2: 3. 


Down in Beaufort, S. C, lives a colored 
woman 121 years of age who has never heard of 
Chicago and others of our great cities. In ad- 
dition she never has seen a railroad, has no 
idea what a locomotive is, couldn’t be made to 
believe that people can talk to each other over 
shouting distance apart, and if told about 
telegraphy could only ascribe its powers to 
witchcraft. It seems remarkable that such ig- 
norance could exist regarding these great ma- 
terial advancements, but it is even more re- 
markable (and deplorable) that many people 
who call themselves intelligent and civilized 
should be totally ignorant of the deep things 
pertaining to the life to come and the mar- 
vellous promises of God to men. The ignor- 
ance of the old ex-slave is quite pardonable; 
the ignorance of the intelligent is without ex- 


mn cuse. 
FAITHFUL WITNESSES. (7) 
Mal. 1; 11. Matt. 27: 54 Acts 4: 18 


During the recent outrages in China the 
Boxers in some localities would cut out the 
hearts of the Christians, expecting to find a 

~. Medicine of some kind that gave them such 
\courage and peace in death. Even the enemy 
longs for the experience of the real Christian. 


THE INFALLIBLE WORD. (8) 
2 Tim. 8: 16. 2 Pet. 1:91. Matt. 5: 18. 


The Bible and Science are still consonant, 

ec as shown by Dr. Henry C. McCook, of Devon, 

SxPa. He says: “I believe in the Bible from be- 

‘ginning to end, and believe in a word of God 

™\ ‘that has no mistakes. For one hundred years 

» natural science declared that Solomon made a 

\ ¢* mistake about ants being harvesters, and 

\\ Smith’s Bible Dictionary apologized for this 

mistake in a most learned way. But a min- 

; § ter went down into Texas and Colorado, and 

ped out among the ants, and as the result 

of his investigations, published a work show- 

ing that the naturalists for one hundreds years 

had been wrong. The Bible makes no mis- 
takes even about ants.” 


\ 


> -ASFATHER'S LOVE, (9) 

Ps, 103: 18) Jno. 14: 33 “1 Cor. 2: 9. 

There is a story of a boy who left his home 
and went to the city alone for the first time. 
He set out with forebodings, but everything 
turned out better than his fears. The conduc- 
tor was kind. A stranger sat beside him and 
described the places they passed. A driver 
who knew exactly where he wanted to go was — 
at the city station. When it was all over he 
learned that his father had been with him all 
the dav, in another car, planning things for his 
comfort and sending helpful persons to him. 
Is not that the way God has been with us all 


PERSISTENCY. (10) 
Jno. 8: 31. Acts 14: 21. Acts 20: 31. 


A loyal Salvation Army captain, explaining — 
the motive power of that unique division of 
militant Christianity, declared that the supreme. 
essential to success in fighting the devil is to 
“never let up.” In every spiritual movemen 
to hesitate is to stagnate, and stagnation is 
death, 


GOD’S WATCHFULNESS. (11) 
Matt. 10: 30. Act. 27: 34. Rom. 8: 81. 


a ee 


Tt is well-known that the rulers of Europe 
are in constant danger of assassination at the 
hands of the anarchists. Only last month a 
London newspaper stated that two anarchists 
of the most desperate type were seen at South- 
ampton during regatta week, with the un- 
doubted intention of making an attempt on the 
life of King Alfonso by hurling a bomb at | 
him while he was ashore on the Isle of Wight. — 
Detectives were aware of the presence of the — 
anarchists, though, and were able to frustrate \ 
their plans. 

The Christian is “shadowed’ constantly by 
the great anarchist—the “lawless one” who 
seeks to destroy both soul and body, but God 
is aware of his presence and has promised that — 
nothing shall separate us from his love. 

“The prince of darkness grim, ? 
We tremble not for him. 

His strength and power are great, 

And armed with cruel hate 

On earth is not his equal.” 


A CHRIST-LIKE JUDGE. (12) 
Matt. 9: 36. Matt. 18: 11. 2 Cor. 5: 14 


An incorrigible young girl, 18 years old, was 
arrested a few days ago. She was Maud Wright. 
Her features showed she had not long been in 
a sinful way. She was charged with intoxica- 
tion. The judge called her to his private | 
room, and there talked with her for a half hour 
on reformation. When she left her face was 
stained with marks of tears. Her spirit, which 
had defied her parents, was broken. She went 
free, but the judge held a pledge signed by 
her, in which she agreed to leave liquor alone 
and live a good life. When Judge Mathis fin- 
ishes his term he hopes to say not how many _ 
he sentenced but how many he saved. J 


A FATHER’S CRIME. (13) 

Eph. 6: 4. 1 Sam. 20: 34. 2 Chron. 30: 7. 
Mrs. J. K. Barney has been called “th 
prison angel;” she has befriended more pris 
oners pean than any other woman of our 
day. tering a New England prison one 


~ 


day the warden said to her, “Mrs. Barney, 
there is a young prisoner dying; we have sent 
for his mother but there has been a wreck on 
the Old Colony Road and she cannot arrive 
until her boy is dead. Won't you be a mother 
to him?” Mrs. Barney knew what that meant; 
she went up to his bed and talked to him about 
God, and heard him say his faith was in Christ. 
Then he said, “Mrs. Barney, they tell me 
mother can’t get here until after I am gone; 
won't you say to her for me that I asked her 
to kiss me and say she would forgive me for 
all my sins against her?” and a few moments 
after the young man was dead. About an hour 
later the train came rolling in. 

The mother’s first inquiry was for her boy, 
and when told he was gone she had to be 
fairly carried up the stairs to where he lay. 
Mrs. Barney delivered the message and what 
do you suppose the mother did? Just what 
your mother would have done if you had lain 
in that young man’s place. She lifted back the 
sheet and while tears streamed from her eyes, 
kissed his pale face and said, “Joe, your 
mother forgives you, but, Oh, God, his father !” 

“Mrs. Barnev.” she said. “IT suppose you 
think that this is a strange prayer to make, but 
when this boy was but nine years old I heard 
him utter an awful oath, and when I reproved 
him for it, he said, ‘Why, mamma, I heard 
papa say that last night,’ and when he was 
but twelve I found him half intoxicated, and 
with these arms I carried him into the home 
and held him until the stupor had worn away, 
and heard him say the one who gave him the 
drink was. his father. Mrs. Barney,” she said, 
“that was the beginning; this is the end,” and 
stooping down, she kissed him again and said, 
“Joe, your mother has come and she forgives 
you, but, oh, my God, the father!” 


yA. FATHER’S EXAMPLE. (14) 


ffs 16: 31. Ps. 101: 2. 
row. E. Biederwolf, the evangelist re- 
ates this experience: 


There are men who. could stand up today 
and say, “I mean henceforth to be a Christian 
man,” and your whole family would come run- 
ning into the kingdom of God; but because 
you have not had the courage or have not had 
the concern to take your stand boldly on the 
side of God, you have been standing in the 
way of those whom God has given you. 

I said this one time in Ohio, and a man 
well on in years came to me at the close of the 
meeting and said: “Did you mean what you 
said?” And I replied I did most certainly mean 
that very thing; and as I took the big man’s 
hand (for he was an unusually large fellow) 
his lips began to tremble and a tear stole in 
his eye as he said, “And to think of it that last 
year my nineteen-year-old boy was taken from 
me, and in all his life he had never heard his 
father pray.” P 

And I said, “Mr. Patton, give your heart to 
God tonight,” and he replied, “By the help of 
God I mean to be a Christian.” 

The next night when the invitation was given 
I saw him coming down the aisle with a young 

_lady, and. when he reached the front he 
said: “Mr. Biederwolf, this is my daughter.” 
The next night I saw that young lady sitting 
with another, and across the aisle was Mr. 


_ 


Patton with an elderly woman, and while the 
opportunity was being given for people to come 
to Christ I looked down among those who 
stood at the front, and there stood this man 
with the other just mentioned, and calling me 
to him he said: “Mr. Biederwolf, this is my 
other daughter and this is my wife,” and there 
he was with his entire family inside the king- 
dom of God, because he had done at last what 
for many long years the Spirit of God had 
been constraining him to do. 


SIN IN CONTROL. 


{Sait 16214 Ps ole 1h: 
Eph, 2: 12. 


“Out in California where they drive the 
stages down the steep mountain sides, it is 
necessary to put the brake on hard lest the 
coach plunge down upon the haunches of the 
horses. There was some time ago a very god- 
less driver who had been for forty years on a 
certain route... He was a vile, profane man, 
who often boasted that he feared neither God, 
man nor the devil. At last he was on his death- 
bed, and as he lay there his friends noticed 
him kicking out with his right foot as if he 
were reaching for something. They thought it 
too warm and took off most of the covers, but 
still he continued to reach out with his right 
foot. They spoke to him but received no re- 
sponse. At last his old chum, Joe, came and 
said, ‘Bill, what’s the matter? Isn’t there some- 
thing I can do for you?’ And looking up into 
Joe’s face with a look that Joe said he never 
could forget, Bill said, ‘My God, I’m speed- 
ing down the hill and I can’t find the brake.’ 
Speeding down hill and I can’t find the brake. 
Young man put on the brake at the top of the 
hili and stand in the strength of God.” 


GAMBLING. (16) 


Some one has said that gambling bears the 
same relation to robbery that duelling does to 
murder. One man will meet another in a dark 
alley and take his life at the end of a pistol, 
and you call that murder; two men will meet 


(15) 
Jno. 13: 27. 


each other in an alley and agree to shoot at .~™ 


each other until one or both fall dead, and you 
call that duelling. But the only difference is 
that in the first case there is one murderer, and 
in the second case there are two. One man 
will meet another in a dark alley and take his 
money at the end of a pistol and you call that 
robbery; two men will meet each other round 
a table and agree to take each other's money 
with dice or cards, and you call that gambling. 
But the only difference is that in the first case 
there is one robber, and in the second case 
there are two.—Evangelist W. E. Biederwolf. 


DECISION. (17) 
Jno. 1: 49. Josh. 24: 15. Acts-17: 12 


I have heard of a man who said he was go- 
ing to decide this thing in a reasonable way, 
and that he would write down on one piece 
of paper all the reasons why he ought to be 
a Christian, and on another all the reasons 
why he ought not to be a Christian, and then 
he would weigh the matter in a rational way 
and decide like a reasonable man. And so he 
began. He wrote first the reasons why he ought 
to be a Christian, and his pen just flew down 


the paper and up on the other side until it { 


was all full of reasons; and then he began 
with the reasons why he ought not to be a 
Christian. He put down the figure one and 
there his pen stopped. He could not think of 
one single reason why he ought not to be a 
Christian. 


JUDGMENT FEARED. 
Heb. 10: 26, 27. 


Every time Kansas installs a new Governor, 
about fifty convicts in the penitentiary at Lan- 
sing tremble with fear. They are men being 
held in prison awaiting the Governor's order 
to be hanged. In Kansas the Governor must 
sign a death warrant before a murderer can 
be hanged. Many years ago hanging was vir- 
tually abolished im the state by the refusal of 
the Governor to sign the death warrant. Life 
imprisonment is the extreme penalty applied, 
although the murderer is sentenced to hang. 
Every time there Is a change of administration, 
the “hang” men im prison become nervous. 
They fear that some time Kansas will elect a 
man as Governor who believes in hanging for 
capital offences, and that he will sign a whole 
bunch of death warrants at one time and have 
a big hanging bee—Aitchison Globe. 
SAVED HIS CLIENT TEN ne 


1 Pet. 3: 18 1 Jno. 1: 9 


Ten times did Samuel Greason, a negro, 
stand before the bar of justice and hear the 
date of his execution fixerdl by the court, and 
ten times did the law im its workings decree 
that he should not die. His acquittal was 
the end and today Greason is free. Only the 
efforts of one who sought to have truth alone 


(1s) 


~ prevail and an imnocent man saved from the 


gallows, prevented Greason being hanged as a 
murderer. 

“Once for all” Christ has redeemed the one 
who puts his trust n him. The-claims of the 
adversary cannot endanger that safety for “they 
shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them 
out of my hand.” 


THE ODD SPARROW. 
Luke 12: & Matt. 6: 30. 


The direct appeal of the Gospel to a young, 
fresh heart is the subject of a delightful story. 
A little Spanish boy in Vigo, who e 2 
devout Christian, was asked by an Englishman 
what had been the mfluence under which he 
had acted. 

“Tt was all because of the odd sparrow,” 
boy replied. 

“I do not understand,” said the Englishman, 
im surprise. “What odd sparrow?” 

“Well, senor, it is this way,” the boy said. 
“A gentleman gave me a Testament—the Book 
of the English mission—and I read in one 
Gospel that two sparrows were sold for a 
farthing. And agaim im St. Luke I saw, ‘Are 
not five sparrows sold for two farthings? > And 
I said to myself that Nuestro Senor Jesucristo 
(Our Lord Jesus Christ) knew well our cus- 
tom of selling birds. 

“As you know, sir, oes lea aes el 
one chico for two, but for two chicos we throw 


(20) 


the 


extra sparrow. That extra sparrow is 
make-weight, and of no account at all. 
. I think to myself that I am so in- 
sign so r, and so small that no one 
would thinks of counting me. I am li 
fifth sparrow. And yet, oh, maravilla, Nuestro 
Senor says, ‘Not one is forgotten before God!’ 
“T have never heard anything like it, sir. No 
one but him would ever have thought not — 
forgetting me!” * 


THE NEARNESS OF OPPORTUNITY: 


Luke 12: 47. Matt. 10: 42. Matt. 25: 40-45. 


The nearness of abundance of opportunities — 
is well illustrated by an item that appeared in 
the daily papers some days in which it was 
related that gold and silver had been 
the adobe houses in the suburbs of 
to, Mexico, in paying quantities. 
dred small houses were torn do 
room for the Mexican Central's extension, 
the smelting company which bo ay the ado 
found that they contain gold an ver W 
will net it about $30,000. Nearig/a ,000 tons ~ 
has been smelted already. The value averaged 

a ton. 

Many people live like these adobe d 
surrounded with the precious things of life ig- 
norant of their value and the opportunities for 
material and spiritual success, yet longing for 
the very things with which they are encircled 
on every side. 


TROUBLESOME RICHES. (22) 
Ps. 37: 16.. Mk. 4: 19. 1 Tim. 6: 68. 


There is a story about the original Astor to 
the effect that he was walking down B 
one day and heard two men talki 


him. 

“What would you take,” said on 
age old Astor’s business for him> 

“IT wouldn't do it for less than ten thousend 
a year,” was the reply. 

“Well,” rejoined the first speaker, ‘ 
does it for nothing—just his boa 
clothes.” 

Whereupon it is said that Astor made use 
of the sentiment, “What’s the use?” which 
has since grown much in vogue. 


“WHAT SHOULD BE THE EDUCATION 
OF A BUSINESSMAN? (23) 


A love of truth and the possession of in- 
tegrity above temptation constitute the highest 
capital of the youth who would seek business 
success. I am aware that there are many who 
think differently. But I have followed the 
course of a thousand men who have sought 
success by unscrupulous wevacs and have watch- 
ed their brilliant ability go down to poverty, 
where honor would have brought prosperity; 
while in the case of those dishonoral suc- 
ceeding, fortune was invariably embittered by 
contempt both for self and neighbor, Eventu- 


ally, “respectable” meth rs Wyse 
poke: in every risben Wal- 
er. 


CHRIST’S SHEEP KNOW HIS vOrr 

A man in India was arraigned, some years 
ago, for stealing a sheep, He was brought be- 
fore the judge, and the supposed owner of the 
sheep was also present, Both men claimed the 
sheep and had witnesses to prove their claim, 
so that it was difficult for the judge to decide 
to whom the sheep belonged, 

Knowing, however, the custom of shepherds 
and the habits of the animal, he resorted to 
the following expedient. He had the sheep 
brought into court, and sent one of the men 
into an adjoining room, while he told the other 
to call the sheep and see if it would come to 
him; but the poor, frightened animal, not 
knowing the “voice of the stranger,” would 
snot go to him. 

In the meantime the other claimant, in the 
adjoining room, growing impatient, and prob- 
ably suspecting the nature of the experiment 
which was going on, gave a kind of “cluck,” 
upon which the sheep bounded to him without 
a moment's hesitation. This “cluck” was the 
way in which he had been used to calling his 
sheep, and it was at once decided that he was 
the real owner, 

This incident is a beautiful illustration of 
John 10; 4, 6; “And his sheep follow him, for 
they know his voice, And a stranger will they 
not follow, but will flee from him; for they 
know not the voice of a stranger.” 


THE MAGIC OF KINDNESS. (25) 

A woman whose kindliness and lovableness 
have made her a large circle of friends was, 
when young, the only homely, awkward one in 
a class of exceptionally beautiful girls. She 
“fell into a morose, despairing state, gave up 

study, withdrew into herself and grew dail 
more bitter and morose. One day the Peanch 
teacher, a gray-haired old woman, with keen 
eyes and a bright smile, found her crying: 

“What is the matter, my child?” she asked. 

“C) madame, I am so ugly!” the girl sobbed 
out, 

She soothed her, and taking her into her 
room, said, “I have a present for you,’ and 
handed her a scaly, coarse lump covered with 
earth, 

“Tt is round and brown as you, Ugly, did 
you say? Very well, we will call it by your 
name, then, It is you. Now you shall plant 
it and water it and give it sun for a week or 
two,” 

The girl planted it and watched it carefully. 
Green leaves came out first, and at length a 
beautiful golden lily. 

“Ah!” said madame, significantly. “Who 
would believe so much beauty and fragrance 
were shut up in that ugly thing? But it took 
heart and grew into the sunlight!” 


CHRIST'S COMPASSION. (26) 
Rev, Campbell Morgan tells two Bible stories 
in this picturesque way: 
- Two men in the life of Jesus came to him— 
and one never can read the story of either 
eet feeling how poor was the faith of 
each, 
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Preacher’s Scrap Book 


From “Great Archers and their Weapons,” published and copyrighted F. M. Barton, 1908. 


One said: “Lord if thou wilt, thou canst.” 
Don’t you see, he wasn’t perfectly sure that 
the master was willing, but he ventured on 
him. He came to him on a crutch, because he 
could not walk straight, and the crutch was a 
little “if? —“if thou wilt.” 

The other had to get a crutch, a crutch for 
the other side, and he said: “If thou canst do 
something for my boy, do it.” And how did the 
Master deal with this man? Did he say, “No, 
I cannot help you; your faith is not strong 
enotigh; you haven’t confidence enough?” Not 
he. If a man got to him, he didn’t care. It is 
better for a man to come with, “Lord, thou 
canst,” “thou wilt,” and “I believe;” but if you 
cannot come that way, come the other way. 
Come with your “if.” “Lord, if thou canst 
make me clean, do it; only I come to thee.” 


GOING DOWN IN ORDER TO GO Ue) 


Rey. Mark Guy Pearse tells us how Mr. 
Boardman one day passing through a large 
city called on an old friend who was a shot 
manufacturer. His friend asked him if he 
would like to have the world under his feet. 
Mr. Boardman understood that they should go 
to the top of the shot-tower, and at once fell 
in with the proposal. As they went out he 
saw a stone staircase winding up into the 
darkness, and began to mount the steps. “No,” 
said his friend, “you are going wrong, You 
must go down here. hat is the old 
way—dark, dusty, and full of cobwebs. You 
would find a door near the top that is nailed 
up now. You would only knock your head, 
get covered with dust, and have to come down 
again. This is the way.” And he pointed to 
steps that went down. 

“Going down is a strange way to get up,” 
thought Mr. Boardman, 

“Now, all you have to do is to sit still.” 

“But I can never get up by sitting still,” said 
Mr. Boardman. 

“Trust me and you will see.” 

Instantly they began to rise. They were on 
a lift, and in two minutes they were high above 
the city, to find the world under their feet. 

Trusting God and following him, though he 
re us down, will put the world under our 
eet. 


GOD WITH HIS PEOPLE. (28) 
John Wesley's dying words were, “The best 
of all is that God is with us.” We read in Gene- 
sis how “the Lord was with Joseph” in the pal- 
ace and the prison alike. So in the Acts we 
read how Christ was with Paul and Silas in 
the dungeon at Philippi. They could not sleep, 
but they could sing. Fox, in his “Book of 
Martyrs,” tells of more joy in Bonner’s coal- 
hole and in the Lollard’s Tower than eves 
was known in the palace of any king. The 
martyrs “felt a heaven of joy while in a hell 
of pain.” 


IN THE HANDS OF OUR GOD. (29) 


A naval officer being at sea in a dreadful 
storm, his wife, who was sitting in the cabin 


Fase ee fi, 


near him, and filled with alarm for the safety 
of the vessel, was so surprised with his com- 
— and serenity that she cried out, “My 

r, are you not afraid? How is it possible 
that yor can be so calm in such a dreadful 
storm?” He rose from his chair lashed to the 
deck, supporting himself. by a pillar of the 
bed-glace, drew his sword, and pointing it to 
the breast of his wife exclaimed: “Are you 
mot afraid of that sword?” She instantly an- 
swered “Na” “Why.” said the officer. “Be- 
cause,” rejeined the lady, “I know it is in the 
hands of my husband, and he loves me too 
well to hurt me!” “Then,” said “remem- 
ber I know whom I have believed. And that 
He holds the winds in his fists and the waters 
im the hollow of his hands” 


AN UNEXPECTED Se ee) 


Canon Aitken, the well-known missionary of 
the Church of England, recalls an incident in 
history of his own father’s work in Corn- 
wall Signs of & Spiritual revival.were showing 
themselves in the parish, but nothing decisive 
had happened. Qne evening a little group of 
the “village aristocracy” were sitting together 
in the hotel of the neighboring town, when the 
talk turned te the revival, 

“T say, Captain Jim,” said one of = «2 
pany to 2 prominent mineagent, per aps the 
gayest of the httle circle, “I tell you what it is; 
when I hear of your being converted z shall 
begin to think that there is something in it” 

The hearers laughed, save Captain Lien Th to 
whose ntind the assumption of his hope 
State came with a shock. A hittle later in _ 
evening the company gathered in the village 
schoolroom were astonished .ta see Captain 

“Jim walk boldly up to the front seat. 
Mr, Aitken announced that hymn of Wes- 
fey"S.wherein this stanza occurs: 
now of unbelief, 
His desperate state explain; 
And fill his heart with sacred grief 

And penitential pain.” 

As he heard those words, Captain Jim “fell 
on his knees before all the people, with a cry 
for mercy on his life.” He, the unexpected one, 
was the frst fruit of an extraordiaary revival: 
he lived thereafter a godly life, and died a few 
years ago, “in the full faith of a Christian.” 


Illustrations from Recent Science and Tnveniann 


(Specially contributed for the 


GEOQ. VALENTINE RSICHEL, CANFIELD, OHIO. 


; DESERT VEGETATION, (ss) 
j “In a dry and thirsty land, where no water 
fi is? PsacR@: 1, 
-% God mn or put <a his cae in 
regions where they wou unabie to 
So —iksistenee. Even in the desert there are many 
~ \/ forms of vegetation, Such vegetation has been 
the subject of special study, the Carnegie In- 
stitute Laboratory being especially opened for 
this purpose. The results of experiments there 
made, as at other scientific establishments, 
elearly establish the fact that there is no desert 
where plants grow altogether without moisture, 
in many instances, of course, the sup- 
ply is very small. Under natural Sanehione 


- 


THE DEVIL AS A BLACKSMITH.(81)_ 


ve seen a blacksmith stand on one side 
anvil, while the striker with is 


on the other, 
turn the iron over and over Se ; 
d there with his little hammer, anc and hm ; 


shape it to his will, But I could 
ebject of the little hammer until 
asked the blacksmith; 
his small hammer he di 
striker, touching the iron to show where the — 
blow was to fall. God uses the devil to ham- 
mer the saints into shape, and makes him 
Sweat to perfect the saints for glory. Instead 
ef murmuring and complaining at our trials’ 
and temptations we should thank God for 
them, for they are the necessary means for our 
perfecting.” / 


WHAT CHRISTIAN WORKERS eer 

‘* Sunday school class was listening to a | 
lesson on patience. This was what came of it, 
at least in the minds of the more - literal-- 
minded children : 

The topic had been carefully explained, and 
as an aid to understanding, ‘the teacher had 
sap tea -— pupil a card, bearing the picture of. 
a boy fis 

“Even pleasure,” said she, “ requires the x 
ercise of patience. See the boy fishing. H 
must sit and wait and wait. He must be oat 
tient.” 

Having treated the subject very fully, she be- | 
gan with the simplest, most practical questio! 

“And now can any little boy tell me what 
need most when we go fishing ?” The answ 
was es with one voice: 

“Bait f° 

There are many preachers and Sunday school | 
teachers, as well as parents, who ought to take _ 
this story to heart. Indeed, every disciple of 
Jesus ought to be a fisher after men, and there 
is no use going fishing without — and bait 
that will attract the fish. 4 


x | 


Exposrror AND Current Anecporss.) 


rain and dew are the only sources, there being 
no sub-surface storage of water. 
there is not even a dew-fell. Where the water 
supply is so scanty the roots of the plants grow 
near the top of the ground, sometimes are ex- 
upon the very surface itself. These 
roots are mere Biren: = over fifty” 
or more Of course the water that falls’ 
upon the earth anywhere contains a certain 
‘amount ‘of plant food in solution; therefore, 
when apparently dried and dead, the desert- 
= lies like a ey thing, a little water 
great heat of a 


will quickly revive it. The 
desert makes the lis of a plant : 
such conditions still more diff 


ee 


kh 
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\}growths have therefore special features of 
structure which enable them to resist evapora- 
don more successfully than plants under ordin- 
ary conditions. Thus the wood is very close- 
grained, hard and resinous, with a very. thick 
yark which is usually impervious to water. It 
is very corky as well, holding water a long 
time, The plant also, in some forms of struc- 
ture, is furnished with tiny cells for holding 
water, and the leaves of desert plants are 
usually small, thick, and long, thus reducing 
the surface presented for: evaporation. There 
are specimens of plants whose leaves retain 
moisture only long enough to shed it: into a 
receptacle in the stem near the root. Others 
by a fur-like growth upon them, are able to 
retain, not water, but a quantity of dry, un- 
changed air, the little fur-like appendages being 
nothing more than so many little air-tubes. 
This arrangement acts like a screen against the 
air and light from outside, and helps to pre- 
vent the escape of moisture from the interior 
of the plant. 

What marvelous adaptedness, by the great 
Creator, of these humble members of his earth- 
ly gardens! 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CATACOMBS. 


“For in the time of trouble he shall hide me.” 
sa. 273-5. 


Much has been written about the Under- 
ground Church, the ancient Catacombs of 
Rome where the early Christians in the fear 
of their lives worshiped God. Recent facts 
regarding this curious place of refuge for the 
infant Church of Christ, awaken new interest 
in an ever-important historical chapter of those 
remote times. 

For seven hundred years no one has given 
much attention to this subject, but now with 
the gradual opening up of the old places of 
sepulture many riches have been brought to 
light, of incalculable value. The Pope has tak- 
en the matter under his special protection, and 
there can be no devastation committed. Thus 
far about 15,000 inscriptions have come to the 
light of modern scholarship, the largest collec- 

seen in the Lateran Palace Museum. 

Beep graphic plates of Catacomb decorations 

will soon be forthcoming, so that the view of 

these newly discovered relics will not be con- 
fined to the gaze and study of the few. 

Many of the inscriptions are painted in black 
and white, others merely scratched on the rock 
surfaces of the subterranean retreat. These 
depict the art of fishing, the care of flocks, bap- 
tisms, figures at banquets, pictures of Noah, 
Daniel and others, the miracle of feeding the 
five thousand, of healing the lame, raising the 
dead and conceptions of heavenly joys. There 
are also many symbols of the Christian faith, 
the baptism of Jesus by John, the visit of the 
Magi, their interview with Herod, the Last 
Supper, Peter walking on the sea, Pilate wash- 
ing his hands before the people, the Parables of 
Jesus, such as the good shepherd, the sower, 
the wise and foolish virgins, and others. There 
are many scenes from the Old Testament, and 
from the personal history of the martyrs who 

are, or were buried there. Heads of flying 
genii, of the seasons, doves, vases, fruits, flow- 
ers and shells are also here to be seen. Among 
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scenes from the Old Testament are the trans- 
lation of Enoch, and of Elijah, the deluge, Job 
in his afflictions, Isaac prepared for sacrifice, 
Moses before Pharaoh, Daniel in the den of 
lions, the Hebrews in the fiery furnace, and 
scenes from the life of Tobit and of Jonah. 
These early artists tried to represent the hu- 
man soul by a female figure with both hands 
raised in prayer. Many fresh as when first 
produced show great richness of execution. 

One fact made clear is that the earliest in- 
scriptions in the Catacombs are of Greek orig- 
in, rather than of Latin, as might have been 
expected, which would indicate that there were 
more Greeks than Latins among the early 
Christians. Some of the earliest inscriptions 
are as follows: “O Eusebius, mayest thou 
live;” “Live in Christ and pray for us;” “Pray 
for thy husband.” 

Let us thank God anew for the free Church 
of today with its free worship in the light of 
a free Gospel!. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. (35) 
“And God made the beasts of the earth after 
his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every- 
thing that creepeth upon the earth after his 
ands and God saw that it was good.” Gen. 1: 
In the study of animals the student of na- 
ture is inquiring more intelligently than ever 
before into the distribution of species over the 
earth, and how they have come to find their 
homes permanently where they are ordinarily 
found. 


The conditions controlling habitat and range, - 


the living upon islands, deserts, mountains, by 
certain animals, how bodies of water act as 
barrier; the effect of different degrees of cli- 
mate and altitude, the living only irf the sea, 
or only in fresh water,—all this and more fur- 
nishes a vast amount of new and interesting 
material. In this interesting distribution, the 
sea, of course, is a great barrier. Except by 
accident no animal of itself can cross the 
oceans. This is one reason why land reptiles 
and amphibians are never found upon oceanic 
islands. This is conversely true of animals 
living upon islands. The desert is also a great 
barrier, and the animals of Europe are thus 
cut off from the animals of Africa. So, like- 
wise, the animals of Asia in the north are cut 
off from the animals of southern Asia by the 
interlying wastes of arid regions. High moun- 
tains are also as effective a barrier as the sea 
or the desert, particularly in warmer countries. 
Animals of the tropics simply cannot endure 
the privations of the colder regions of the 
earth. So deep and broad rivers and channels 
are barriers of equal effectiveness. Thus the 
opossum never crossed the Hudson, and the 
Mississippi put an end to the farther wander- 
ings of the jaguar. In some parts of the world 
animals have never left a certain valley, like 
the blaubok of Africa. This animal has now 
become almost extinct. Rivers infested with 
crocodiles prevent the passage of small ani- 
mals. 

Climate affects the question of the distribu- 
tion of animals only as it touches the matter 
of food-supply, for many large animals unaf- 
fected by climate easily pass from one region 
to another in search of food required. 

In the water, sharks, whales, and the like go 
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where they please. But there are species that regions: tropical, temperate, frigid, alpine, 
crowd the shores, while others again live only oceanic. In these divisions formations are de- 
in the wide expanse of ocean, while still others termined by climate, by soil, and by moisture. 


live only in the deep waters. It is very difficult to make any classification 
Drifting sand and mud are also barriers to here that would prove satisfactory, because of 
many animals. its extremely technical nature. All we can say 


The dispersion of the animals is also de- is that while we find the climate a large factor, 
pendent upon their own power of locomotion, we will find forests, grass-lands and deserts, 
and the degrees of heat and cold they are able wind, moisture and temperature affecting the 
to endure. problem still more. Thus the wind has dis- 

Walking, swimming and flying also deter- tributed the seed and the spore, moisture has 
mine the matter of distribution. Thus, the tiger germinated the plant life, and temperature has 
is all over the Orient because he is such a fine controlled its growth and general development. 
swimmer, and when we come to mollusks, cer- Another factor in the matter is light, All 
tain reptiles, worms, and the like, we have plants must have it. Water plants grow more 
series of animal-life so limited because it has richly where the climate is warmest. Flower- 
so narrowed a range in which to live. Again, ing plants are rather difficult to classify. The 
some forms of animal-life are conveyed from naturalist recognizes three great groups into 
place to place by the winds, and by birds, small which the Creator has assembled them. 
crustacea and mollusks. In addition to their distribution the Creator 

Witness again, the great wisdom’ of the has also settled the question of their care, and 
Creator! while they have no other provider than he, 

They have no care; 


DISTRIBUTION OF VEGETATION. (36) They bend their heads before the storm, 


“And God said. ‘Let the earth bring forth And rise to meet the sunshine warm. 
grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree God cares for them. 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in His love is over every one: 
itself, upon the earth; and it was so.” Gen. 1: He wills their day, his will be done. 
15 He does neglect no single flower: 

The wonders of animal distribution are only He makes them rich with sun and shower. 
equaled by those of plant distribution. Plants Their song of trust is sweet and clear, 
are distributed throughout the following five And he that “hath an ear may hear.” 


Evangelistic [lustrations from Gipsy Smith’s Sermons 


EMOTION, THE MORTAR. (37) meeting on Saturday and it’s so wonderful 
Rom, 12: 11. now.” : 
If you wae bricks and sand and leave out And didn’t I take her candy, and didn’t I 
the mortar you cannot build a wall that will take her in my arms? Men, it was worth liv- 
stand. Now, in this work of conversion you ing a lifetime for that minute! 
\ have to deal with a man’s intelligence, his con- —_—_—_———. 

_ science and his emotions. His intelligence and_. THE SHEPHERD AND THE HEATHER- 
_/ _ his conscience are the bricks and sand. The BELL. (39) 
mortar is his emotions—his heart. Without Isa. 53: 3. 

} the mortar you cannot build your wall; with- Jesus is only a name to you. “A root out 


V “out the emotion, without touching and reach- a dry ground; there is no form nor comeli- 
ing into the heart of your man, you canno no beauty” in Jesus. He is “despised and 
build your Christian. rejected.” To those who do not know Christ, 

a my words may fall on your ears to no avail, 
REWARD. (38) You will not understand me; but that is be- 
Dan. 12: 3. cause you have not seen him and do not know 


Months ago I was conducting a great mis- him. If you had seen him then you would un- 

sion in Aberdeen, in the north of Scotland. derstand. A great scientist, a great naturalist, 

Within the largest building in the city three one lovely summer day went out in the High- 

thousand were gathered, while without were lands of Scotland with his microscope to study 

twice as many more. To get into the hall I the heather bell in all its native glory, and, in 

had to ask the assistance of the police. One order that he might see it in its perfection, he 

night as I worked my way through the crowd got down on his face, without plucking the 

I felt a hand tugging at my coat. I thought flower; adjusted his instrument, and was rev- 

it the plea of one who wanted to get in with elling in its color, its delicacy, its bes Ma 
, and for a few seconds I paid no heed. in wonder, love and praise.” How lo 

But the tug became insistent. I stopped, and stayed there he does not know, but cate 

there beside me stood a little Scotch lassie, there was a shadow on him and his instrument. 

clad in rags, and in her uplifted hands was He waited for a time, thinking it might be a 

something wrapped in tissue paper, moist and passing cloud. But it stayed there, and pres- 


grimy from the clutch of her hand. ently he looked up over his shoulder and there 
“What is it, my dear?” I asked. And she was a fine specimen of a Highkand shepherd, 
said, “I want you to have my candy.” watching him, and without saying a word, he 
Why?” I asked. plucked the little heather bell and handed it, 


“Oh, sir,” she cried, “we've got anew daddy! with the microscope, to the shepherd that he, 
He’s never been sober till Saturday. We've too, might see what he was beholding if he had 
never known him to be sober. He was in your vision. And the old shepherd put the instru- 
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ment up to his eyes, got the heather bell in 
place and looked at it until the tears ran down 
his rugged face like bubbles on a mountain 
stream. And then, handing back the little 
heather bell tenderly, and the instrument, he 
said, “I wish you had never shown me that. 
I wish I had never seen it.” “Why,” asked the 
scientist. -“Because,” he said, “mon, that rude 
foot has trodden on so many of them.” When 
once you get your eyes open and look through 
the telescope—God’s telescope of the love of 
Calvary; at God’s dear Lamb for sinners slain, 
you will curse yourself because you ever treat- 
ed him badly for a moment—when you have 
got sight, when you have seen him, The Lord 
open our eyes! 


MOODY AND WHITEFIELD. 
talim~ 13>15,16 
A little while ago there was a young man in 
Chicago helping in a shoe store selling shoes 
and boots; a man who never was able to read 
much more than a Bible and never could write 
a letter with any ordinary school boy of 16. 
When the Lord took the trouble to save him, 
the church he offered himself to saw so little 
in him that they made him stand aside for a 
year before they would accept him. His name 
was D. L. Moody, and Moody put one hand 
on America and the other-on Great Britain and 
wo continents rocked toward God. <A while 
ago a young man in the City of Gloucester, 
England, was helping his brother to sell wine 
and beer and spirits, and God looked at him 
and saved him, and his name was George 
Whitefield, the mighty preacher. It takes God 
to see an angel in the marble before the mal- 
let and the chisel have touched it; it takes God 
oa see the best in the world and he does—he 
oes. 


THRONGING AND TOUCHING wee 
Mark 5: 31. (41) 

There is a tremendous difference between 
thronging Jesus and touching Jesus. There 
were 600,000 men left Egypt for the Promised 
Land and only two men reached it, Joshua and 
Caleb. The others were “throngers.” These 
touched Him and the throngers left their bones 
in the wilderness. There were many people 
' around the Pool of Bethesda, but it was the 
ones who stepped in first who were healed. The 
others were throngers. Here is a multitude of 
people crowding Jesus, elbowing Jesus, imped- 
* ing Jesus, jostling Jesus, criticising, speculating 
about Jesus, hinderihg Jesus—sightseers. They 
thronged him, but when the woman touched 
him it made all the difference. It is not asso- 
__ciation that saves. It is contact. Have you 
_ toiiched him? You thronged him. You have 
sbeen doing that all your life, some of you. On 
eee oe do manage to go to church on 
unday. You throng him at communion. You 
throng him at entertainments and socials—if 
Jesus goes there. You throng him at church 
fairs and the like—if Christ is present. You 
throng him at special things in connection with 
Church life. Demonstration you are great at. 
You throng him at evangelistic services and 

_ revival meetings. Man, woman, in God’s name 
I demand an answer—Have you touched him? 
Thronging saves nobody; it is touching that 
brings the healing and the peace. Have you 
touched him? Have you touched Jesus? Have 


s 


(40) 
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you ‘come in contact with Jesus? I am not 
asking what church you are a member of. That 
does not count until this takes place. I can 
write your name down on a piece of paper, but 
it takes the Holy Ghost to write it down in 
the Lamb’s Book. 


A CHILD WITH MURDER IN HIS 
HEART. (42) 
Tams, ite te 
On the other side of the ocean, just before 
I left home last September, a mother suddenly 
came into a room, where there was a little boy 
6 or 7 years old, and found that little boy try- 
ing to killa baby 2 years old with the scissors, 
and she said to the child, “What are you do- 
ing?” and he said, “I want to kill him.’ It 
frightened the mother and she talked to the 
father about it, and the father took him to a 
doctor, and he took him to a specialist, and 
that specialist. was my friend. He examined 
the child thoroughly and said to him, “Why 
do you want to kill the baby; it does not hurt 
you?” And the boy replied, “I want to kill 
somebody all the time.’ And the doctor turned 
to the father and said, “Are you a drinking 
man?” The father said, “Well, I do drink, it ™ 
is true, but I don’t often drink to excess.” The 
doctor replied, “Well, you drink. That boy 
will kill somebody some day. It is in his blood 
and your drinking habit is the cause. of it.” 
You reap what you sow. Don’t forget it. You 
are passing on what you are to the next gen- 
eration, and God Almighty will hold some of 
you men responsible for bringing into the 
world assassins, murderers- and _ cutthroats. 
Don’t forget it. What we sow we shall reap. 


DIFFICULTIES. (43) 
John 9: 25. 


You do not know who made that seat you 
are sitting on, but you do not refuse that seat 
because you do not know its history. You can- 
not explain electricity to me, but you do not 
refuse a lift or a light because you cannot ex- 
plain it. You cannot analyze the rain drop, 
and yet God fathers it. You cannot tell me 
where the rose gets her perfume, or the lily 
her beauty, the violet its depths of color, or 
where the little primrose gets it daintiness. 
You cannot tell me how God picks a little va- 
por up, and you just stoop over it and do not 
see any beauty in it, but God takes it up, kisses 
it, and it is a rainbow, an arched bridge on” 
which angels may stand and weep over the dy- 
ing storm. Tell me how he got the storm by 
the forelock and shook it until it crept away 
in silence to lick his feet. Tell me how he got 
the song from the seraph and robed it in feath- 
ers, and you have got it in the canary. Tell \ 
me, then, what I wish you could tell me, how ™ 
Jesus came to my gypsy tent. Oh, it is such a 
mystery to me. I wish somebody would fath- 
om the deep and scale the heights and explain 
it to me. When there was no Bible, when I 
could not spell my name, when I was only a 
little wandering gypsy boy, with my brother 
and three sisters and my father, without God 
and without hope in the world—tell me how 
Jesus came to that old gypsy tent and opened 
my eyes and made me know he was my Sav- 
iour and my Lord. Tell me how, for I do not 
know. But I know he did it. And it is enough 


\ 


w be going on with. Never mind the how of 
it; it mest be. 


THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SNOW- 
FLARE. GS 


About two years ago IT was conducting 2 
mission in the Rhondda Valley, in South 
Wales. I sat one morning dealing with my 
mail in a house on the side of one of those 
lovely Welsh mountains of the Rhondda Val- 
ley. And on the other Sde of the valley a 
mountain towered ap into the sky I opened 
the letters and came across one which aad: 
“Three months ago I heard you prach I 
have never had a day's peace Since, for the 
message you brought revealed to me my SR, 
vy Sin"—and 


abandoned it three months aga, it seems as 
tho the hell of it were in my soul, I cannot 
get rid of it night or day. You were the man 
that brought the message which pierced my 
soul to the quick and revealed my sin. Do you 
think there 3 any hope for me? Do you think 
that God will have mercy on me?” Plaid the 
letter down and looked out of the window. 


“~The snow was falling, and I watched it danc 


\ 


‘\ 


ing before my window. I watched it until I 


oo T saw a htdle snowflake pause midway 


then I thought I heard it speak to that 
mighty mountain and say: “O mountain, Iam 
only a little snow-flake, I want a place to rest. 
Tf I fall can you bear me?” And then I 
thought that that old mountain greaned out of 
its eternal depths and said, “Little snowilake, 
I have my roots in God. Fall on me and see.” 
And then I penned my little parable to my 
friend a hundred miles away and waited. And 
later a letter came in which he said, “Thank 
God! I am on the moautain, and the mountain 
bears." Can a mountain bear a Snowflake? 
Can the ocean bear a bubble? Venture on 
Him. He made the snowflake and the moun- 
tain and the ocean and you, and died for you 
and loves you to the breaking of every fetter 
and the snapping of every chain; and tonight 
he will make you a new creature, if you will 
but trast Him.” 


PAUL AND THE JAILER. (4) 
j Acts 16: 31. 

What would you think of a doctor if he 
went to a hospital and looked through the door 
into a ward with twenty people in it, all sick, 
all in bed, with various diseases, and suffering 
all sorts of ailments and pains, and wrote out a 
prescription and said, “There, take that, all, the 
lot of you"? I submit that that would be as 
much common sense as to try to save men and 
en en masse. That is where we blunder. 
re not saved en masse; we are not saved 
les: we are saved individually, and 
ighty’s plan is to diagnose every case, 
the bottom of the mischief, and out 


~ plan. That is where we blunder: we have not 


taken time to deal specifically. That was Paul's 
and that has been the method of all 
successful soul winners; and if you read that 


_ chapter carefully you will see that this is just. 


ws — 


somewhere in Ged's world that you tote to 
shreds, and you call yourself a istian and 
yet you have never taken 3 toward 
mg that broken heart. Your fis a 


that does not belome to you and yo Saga 
self a church member, 
back before you are a Christan. 


neighbor as yourself.” 
same hour of the night 
Stripes * That is religion. Undo the past; 
straighten out the cracked places. 


SAMUEL AND SAUL. (4 
1 Sam. 15: MH. 


~, 


: 


= rye diel ake ia ryreng enige ates : 
man to preach and to live the gospel. 

der if you are tying the hands of your 
if you are ving <@ as to 


morning came, 
eause the secrets of the Lord are with them /£ 
that fear him, the Lord told him to go and 
ee ing. When ee , 
preacher the king put on religious 
put on that sanctimonious whine, and struck a 
pious attitude, Hfted his hands and said: 


“Blessed be thou of the Lord (he knew the 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR—OCTOBER 


BY G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


Autumn Themes 


WHEN LEAVES FLUTTER DOWN. (57 
Oh, oe sweet brooding calm of the beautiful 
ays, 
When leaves flutter down to their rest! 
Each Omens, enwreathed with a soft purple 
aze, 
Each night with a star on its breast. 


Happy ae of thanksgiving, for garners are 
ful 


With tts from the hands of the Lord; 
In times when he giveth his snow like "the 
wool, 
We'll feast at his bountiful board. 
Fair hopes and bright joys, like the leaves, 
fade away, 
And loved ones fall sweetly asleep, 
“Fear not,” the dear Master will tenderly say, 
“Your treasures I safely will keep.” 
For the peace of the days that lie close to the 
frost, 
Is a peaceful token of love, 
And a hint of the blessing a ‘little while lost, 
To bloom in the gardens above. 
—Eliza E, Hewitt. 


AUTUMN’S BEAUTY. (58) 

“He hath made everything beautiful in its 
time; also he hath set eternity in their hearts.” 
Ecel. 8: 11. 

One of the things God has made beautiful in 
its time is the dying of the year. Autumn de- 
clares the beauty of God and her forest firma- 
ment shows his handiwork, The dullest ob- 
server is attracted by the foliage of October 
and sees that the leaves turn to lovely colors 
just before falling down. The chestnut leaves 
put on their russet brown, the poplar leaves 
array themselyves in their lovely yellow and 
the maples appear decked in garments of red 
and gold. Surely the foliage of Autumn is 
full of beauty; and since Autumn is the season 
of decline its beauty is a beauty of dying. “God 
hath made everything beautiful in its time;” 
and one of these things is the fall of the year. 


THE AUTUMN LEAF. (59) 
“We all do fade as a leaf.” Isaiah 64: 6. 
Autumn again is here. The fruitage of the 
earth has come to its full. The streets are 
strewn with leaves, and every leaf a preacher. 
We need no calendar to tell us the season. 
Nature is mellowing her tone. In June she 
laughed, and the winds made love to the flow- 
ers. All was the flush of expectation and 
promise. Now she wears a sober look; not 
that nature is unhappy—that is never true— 
only a new period is reached. Exhilaration 
has given place to supreme repose, and in the 
hush of these mid-autumn days nature seems 
settling down as if to sleep. What are the 
teachings of the hour? 
The first is this, that the autumn of the year 
or the autumn of life ought never to be a 
dreary time to any one. 


* fruit remains. 
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Missionary Sunday 


I. Autumn is a time of revelation. It is 
only sad when it shows that the life-forces 
have failed and the tree is fruitless; that sun- 
shine, rain and dew, toil and time Have been 
wasted on it, and we have to cut down the 
cumbered of the ground. For awhile barren- 
ness is often covered with leaves, but God is 
not deceived. He does not ask how many 
leaves, but how much fruit is had; and if any, 
whether it is fair or gnarled, good or crabbed, 
sweet or sour. 

II. Another point is this, that we should 
wisely modify our early hopes, not expect the 
impossible, but respect the law of averages. 
The sanguine, but inexperienced, observer of 
the blossom-foaded orchard may fancy that 
every bud will bring forth fruit; but his ex- 
pectations will fail. The business man may 
find that the venture which brought a good 
percentage of profit last year will bring little 
or nothing now. So in a thousand ways we 
may meet with depressing disappointment un- 
less we are wise in our outlook. There is but 
one Being in whom all our hopes may be eter- 
nally justified. 

III. Again, remember to allow proper time 
for ripening. Leaves have their time to fall. 
All things are timed, seed-time and harvest. 
Premature maturity is to be deplored. Drought 
may cause an unripe fruit to fall. We force 
our children in their growth and education. 
There are no more boys and girls, but “young 
ladies and gentlemen.” We cram and crowd 
and kill by forcing. Why try to put three- 
score years and ten into half the number, and 
forget the lesson of the ninetieth psalm, to 
“apply our hearts unto wisdom”? 

IV. But there is an opposite extreme. As 
the frost finds some fruits still immature, so 
life’s close sometimes finds tardy souls unready 
yet for the reaper. They promised well at 
first, but something has retarded their proper 
development. I remember the Isabelle grape 
that grew by the cottage of my childhood. It 
was very backward in development. So long 
were the large clusters ripening that they hung 
unripe still when the vintage was closed. Too 
many, even of Christians, do not mellow and 
sweeten under the sunshine of God’s grace. It 
may be that the heavy frost of affliction is 
needed to reach their hearts and bring out la- 
tent affections. Some things never give forth 
their best until trial comes, as the chestnut 
burrs burst when they feel the frost. 

V. Again, we notice the law of compensa- 
tion. The leaves of the fruit tree fall, but the 
Some other trees may keep 
their leaves longer, aflame with scarlet and 
crimson, as yonder maple, bathed seemingly in 
sunset glories, yet yield no fruit. Some prom- 
ising lives disappoint the hopes formed of 
them; and others, who first disappointed us, 
are crowned with final success. 

“He is going to the bad,” was said of a 
youth whom nobody felt was worth saving; 
yet he made a glorious record. Two parents 
were cast down when they saw that their babe 


was born a cripple; but in after years they 
found that his magnificent intellect had won a 
glory and renown which more than made up 
for his physical disability. Let us have con- 
fidence in Him who “doeth all things well.” 
VI. Finally, remember that fall is not fail- 
ure. The leaf fulfills its mission before it falls. 
Men round out their years. The earthly and 
perishing are linked to the eternal. The leaves 
do not moan and grieve. It is the wind in the 
naked branches that wails and sobs. Men fin- 
ish their earthly toil, and leaving it to other 
hands, go up to larger activities above, saying 
in the spirit of the Great Forerunner: “He 
must increase, but I must decrease.” The be- 
liever looks forward with cheer to new service 
above. Even ‘his removal may open a new 
path and prospect to those behind, just as the 
removal of the verdure which shut out the 
sun and stars and hid the wide horizon, gives 
a wider prospect to the eye. The fall of the 
leaf is, indeed, a symbol of our exit, but we 
should not by that thought be made sad. 
These days of rich October tell of work ac- 
complished and of fruit yet to be enjoyed. Out 
of years which have been well improved, those 
who live the Christ-life shall rise to nobler al- 
titudes of being and fruitfulness, even in the 
little time that remains to them here, and find 
their full fruition beyond this world, forever- 
rics in heaven.—Rev. Charles M. Griffin, 
LESSONS FROM THE FALLING LEAF. 
(61) 
“We all do fade as the leaf.” Isa. 64: 6. 
How beautiful is autumn time, with its var- 
ied tints of yellow and crimson; its ripe fruits 
on the trees; stacks of corn gathered in the 
farmyards, and splendid sunsets. 


But it is a sad time. The beauty on the 
trees is the beauty of decay and death. The 
leaves are only showing a last beauty ere they 
drop off the next stormy night and rot on the 
ground. 

We greatly prefer springtime, so full of life, 
freshness and hope; but God teaches us many 
lessons by the fading leaves and drooping love- 
liness of the autumn time. 

Then take— 

1. The history of a leaf. 

Describe bud closed up; unfolded; growing 
to fulness; doing its work all summer through ; 
then crisping; getting old and stiff; able to 
work no more; getting weaker and. weaker; 
at last dropping off to find a grave in earth’s 
warm breast. 


2. Wherein are we like a leaf? 

Only our bodies. Take stages and compare 
infancy, childhood, youth, full manhood. Dwell 
fully on the fading of old age; and on the 
deepe sig off and hiding away out of sight at 
ast. 

Well, if we serve our generation as do the 
leaves, then it is not really a sad thing for the 
weary, wornout bodies to drop. 


3. Wherein are we unlike a leaf? 

As regards our souls. 

The Bible tells us this ought to be the truth 
about us. “As the outward man perishes, the 
inward man is renewed day by day.” 

We sing, “Our soul shall never die,’ but the 
future of our souls depend on their condition 
here. This life is only very early springtime 
for souls; but if we are not good, pure buds 
in this springtime we shall never prove lovely 
soul leaves in God’s great summer of heaven. 
—Author Unknown. 


Missionary Sunday 


‘Brethren, begin your work this year with a 
mighty appeal for missions, and for an increase 
in the grace of giving. It is the surest way 
to revive your own heart, your own church, 
and to hasten the king dom. 

TEXTS AND THEMES. 

The “Good Samaritan’ Deeds of Medical 
Missions: Luke 10: 33-35. 

The Missionary Motive: 2 Cor. 5: 14. 

God King of the Earth: Ps. 103: 18-22. 

Salting the Earth: Matt. 5: 18-16. 

Your Nearest Neighbor: Acts 8: 5-12. 

Judging the Nations; Isa. 2: 2-4. 
na psenEnye to Missionary Work: 1 John 4: 
Ua ume in Missionary Work: Ps. 

An Old Time Missionary: Jonah. 3: 3-10. 

A Thriving City Mission: Acts 19: 8-12. 
pe Missions in our Cities: Luke 19: 41- 
Realizing John’s Vision of the Holy City: 

1 Cor. 13: 1-8. 
Zech. 18: 1; 


Overcoming a City’s Evils: 
John 4: 39-42. 
The First Island Mission: Acts 13: 4-12. 
A Promise to the Isles: Isa. 66: 19-23. 
How May We Hope to Win China for 
Christ? Zech. 4: 6. 
An Ethiopian Forecast: 2 Chron. 14: 9-15. 
God’s Power over Africa: Isa. 45: 14-16. 
A Picture of Idolatry: Jer. 7: 17-20. 
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THE WORLD FIELD. (62) 
“The field is the world.” Mat. 13: 38. 
1. Its vast extent—world-wide. “The field 


is the world’—not your corner of it. 

2. The two kinds of seed. (a) The word 
of God, (b) the children of the kingdom. 

3. The rapidity and abundance of harvest. 
Compare Amos 9: 13. The lowest measure 
indicated is thirty-fold. 

4. The main dependence: Prayer to the 
Lord of the harvest. Compare his promise. 
Isa..55: 133; Matt, 9: 88, 

5. The final scene of marvelous triumph, 


OUR OBLIGATIONS TO MISSIONS. (63) 

“Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” Mark 16: 15. 

Because all men need the Gospel. 

1. The world’s spiritual destitution. 

2. Other religions inadequate. 

3. Scripture teaching. 

4. We need Christ ourselves. 

II. Because those who have the Gospel owe 
it to all men. 

1. Christians are trustees. 

2. No one else will teach it. 

3. Example of Christ. 

4. His command. 

III. Because to evangelize the world is 
essential to the life of the Christian Church. 

1. Effect of disobedience. 

2. Reflex influence of missions. 


Sr ees 


ed. In some districts the missionary has had 
a daily clinic where he has treated more than 
two hundred patients and been obliged to turn 
away others. One must see with his own eyes 
the patients waiting at the door of the hos- 
pital and at the medical missionary’s dispensary 
to appreciate the wonderful opportunity for 
service Christ has placed in the hands of these 
servants of his. It was a rare privilege to go 
with the doctors to the “shacks” in the poorer 
districts of city and country, and see them min- 
istering to their out-patients, carrying comfort 
and healing and the Gospel.—_John Willis Baer. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS. (83) 
A remark of a_ native of India shows the 
quiet power of medical missions. He said: 
“We are not afraid of your books, for we 
need not read them; we are not afraid of your 
schools, for we need not send our children to 
them; we are not afraid of your preaching, for 
we need not listen; but your zenana workers 
get at our homes; and your doctors get at 
our hearts, and when you have got our homes 
and our hearts, you have got all.” 


THE DEVIL'S ZEAL. (84) 

At a wayside railroad station in Africa the 
writer came across a distiller’s advertisement ; 
it was a large map of the world, and across it 
was printed the words, “Our field is the 
world.” Is the church of Christ characterized 
by a like zeal and enterprise? The motto is 
also theirs —Rev James C. Dorwood. 


WHISKY ON MISSION FIELDS.(85) 
A little girl tried to persuade her brother not 
to set traps for birds. She was greatly troubled 
on his refusal, and prayed God to prevent it. 
Her mother found her playing happily soon 
after, and asked her if she was sure her prayer 
would be answered. “Yes,” she said, “because 
I have gone and smashed those traps!” Smash 
the traps! Stop the sending of whisky and 
opium to mission fields. 


HOME MISSION PROBLEM. (86) 

A home missionary pastor in Wyoming says 
that out of the six thousand people in his 
town only about one thousand are _ native 
Americans. In making pastoral visits, in one 
afternoon, he visited homes of people who had 
come from the highlands and lowlands of 
Scotland, from England, Wales, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. More than forty lan- 
guages and dialects are spoken in that town. 
Forty saloons and a dozen gambling-houses 
are doing their deadly work by day and by 
night among these newcomers. 

There is no way to lift up Europe so fast as 
to evangelize her sons who come to us, Six- 
teen per cent go home to live, and these can 
never forget what they saw here. Did we but 
teach them right, they would be an army of 
foreign missionaries, fifty thousand strong, 
preachers of the Gospel to the people in the 
tongue in which they were born, thus creating 
a perpetual Pentecost—W. G. Puddefoot, D. D. 

We. have sent missionaries at great expense 

to many foreign lands. Now God is sending 
representatives of these lands to our shores. 
We must Americanize them, or they will, to 
‘some degree; foreignize us; we must Christian- 
ize them, or some of them—those from heathen 


ie 
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lands—will to some degree, heathenize us— 
R. S. McArthur, D. D. 


IMMIGRANTS. (87) 

The question of evangelizing the immigrants 
is now being taken up by many mission boards, 
but we must keep in mind, however, that a 
very large proportion of this alien population, 
whatever their life may have been politically or 
socially elsewhere, is composed of loyal ad- 
herents of Christianity as expressed in various 
forms. The steerage of many a ship contains 
devout men and women, loyal to the Word of 
God, whose motive power is swayed by the 
deep fundamental truths of Christianity. My 
heart often burns with indignation when a 
speaker unconsciously in his appeal which 
seems to be self-righteous eloquence, urges 
that the Gospel of Christ be carried to these 
immigrants as they come to us, often calling 
them pagan, and assuming that Christianity is 
unknown to them. We must give the Gospel 
to those who have not got it, and we must sur- 
round with proper influences those who 
have espoused it in their lands, and thus 
ies a and deepen their faithJohn Willis 

aer. 


CONVERTS MULTIPLY. (88) 

Genera! Booth’s daughter reported to him 
one day that she had captured four souls for 
Christ that morning. “How was it, daughter?” 
he asked. “Why father, I got a very bad wom- 
an to give herself to the Lord, and he saved 
her. She has three children, and you know, it 
is only a question of time until she will bring 
them all.” Missions pay. Converts multiply. 


TEACHER MISSIONARIES. (89) 
The infant-class teacher of one of the slum 
churches of the “Red Light” district of New 
York noted one Sunday the absence of some 
of the members of his class. On calling at 
their home during the week he met for the 
first time the father of the children, an anar- 
chist and a drunkard. Repeated calls brought 
him to the Water Street Mission, where he was 
soundly converted. He was a truckman, and 
from his truck, wherever he went, day and 
night he was trying to win others to Christ. 
At his request, the trustees of the slum church 
allowed him to use the basement for religious 
services during the week. These were so suc- 
cessful that he gave up his business and de- 
voted al! of his time to mission work. He 
opened a mission, now known as the “Mission 
of the Living Water,” in the very liquor sa- 
loon in which he had been accustomed to drink 
and carouse. For twelve years that place has 
been open every night for religious service. 


MISSSION TEACHINGS. (92) 
Nyokana of Durban went out to hold a ser- 
vice on the land of a farmer, who forbade his 
preaching on the place, saying, “You make the 
Kaffirs lazy, You tell them not to work.” Nyo- 
kana protested, “But I preach what the Bible 
tells us, and the Bible says that if a man does 
not work, neither shall he eat.” The farmer 
was astonished. “What! Is that in the Bible?” 
Nyokana turned to 2 Thess. 3:10, and read 
to him. ‘Well,’ the farmer exclaimed, “if that 
is what vou want to preach, you can preach to 
my Kaffirs all you want to.” 


THE EXPOSITOR AND CURRENT ANEC- 
DOTES ANNOUNCEMENT. 
1907-08. VOL. IX. 
We cannot present herewith a list of even all the 
special features, but we can talk over some of them 
—merely to sharpen your appetite. 


NEW FEATURES. 


The general subject under which we shall work 
out the new volume of “THE EXPOSITOR’”’ will 
be “The Preacher as a Teacher,” as against the 
preacher as a talker. 

J. Lincoln Hulley, president of Stetson University 
and the principal feature of Chautauqua Assembly 
last year, will contribute one or more articles, which 
will make you fall in love with the possibilities of 
the teacher phase of preaching. E. S. Lewis, D. D., 
of Columbus, will also write an article on this line. 

Nothing strengthens the faith more than to have 
Bible statements corroborated by archaeological evi- 
dence—stories of the land and the Book. hey are 
scarce. We have been after a man for three years 
who was an authority on this subject and notwith- 
standing that, could make it interesting. We dis- 
covered the man in Camden M. Cobern. He will 
give us stories of the land that can be used in ser- 
mons, and also keep you posted on all the recent 
discoveries in Bible lands. We also have an article 
on “Science and Faith” by G. Frederick Wright. 

Our Homiletic club is a preachers’ meeting for 
our 20,000 readers, and our Symposiums in which 
all our readers are invited to take part will be the 
kind of sermons needed today, How to prepare 
them, Platform Methods, Men's and Boys’ clubs and 
organizations, The Prayer Meeting, Church Finances 
and other problems and difficulties which you would 
like to talk over with men who are succeeding along 
those lines. 

The special features we present will alone be 
worth the subscription price in case you are not 
interested in any of our regular departments. 


HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT— 

The publication of nearly roo of the “Best of Re- 
cent Sermons,” selected by G. B. F. Hallock, D. D., 
has proven so valuable to our readers, inspiring and 
keeping them in touch with the thoughts of the 
leading bert preachers that it will be continued. 
If we’ did nothing more we would still have a strong 
claim upon the preachers’ interest. Bishop Oldham 
says: “Nine-tenths of preaching consists in two 
things—knowing the truth and knowing the people.” 
We believe this department contributes to this knowl- 


edge. 
ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT— 

Our statement that “A sermon without illustration 
was like a house without windows’ was questioned 
to Herrick Johnson who quizzically suggested that 
a house without windows was useless, except an ice 
house. He adds: “Incidents, anecdotes, word-scenes 
are better than arguments. Logic cudgels; parables 
exhibit.” Edward Everett Hale, in advocating illus- 
trative preaching, expresses a decided preference for 
illustrations drawn from history. David James Bur- 
rell excels in this and he will contribute historical 
illustrations. Others of equal ability in their fields 
will contribute: A. C. Dixon, Russell H. Conwell, 
Charles M. Sheldon, C. B. Mitchell, Paul Gilbert, 
Ernest H. MacEwen, E. L. Rand, A. J. Archibald, 
J. L. Gordon, and others. It is only necessary to 
say that “The Expositor and Current Anecdotes” 
furnishes more illustrations for high-grade addresses 
than all other sources combined. 

REVIVAL PREPARATION — 

Chas. L. Goodell, who has built up a church of 
3,500 members and adds to it each year from 200 to 
400 members, chiefly the result of special services 
conducted by himself, will tell how he prepares him- 
self, how he prepares his sermons and how he pre- 

ares the church for the special services. 
METHODS OF CHURCH WORK— 

As announced elsewhere Albert Sidney Gregg who 
has edited this department for three years has ac- 
cepted the call to the associate editor’s chair on 
“The Expositor.” This will enable him to give 
the time necessary to enlarge this department and 
make it absolutely eye 3 to the preacher who 
wishes his church work to be a success.. 

The preacher who runs his church on the hit or 
miss plan without careful organization or method 
will wreck it. We know of no one who has come in 
contact with so many preachers, and in addition to 
that he is a practical pastor, knows all the trials 
and tribulations, is a trained newspaper man and 
knows how to hunt down and capture stories of how 
men are making successes in special lines. He is the 
author of the best book on Church Finances that 
we know and a study of this department will result 


in adding hundreds of dollars to your church treas- 


ury. 

“The Expositor’ thus becomes the leading preach- 
ers’ trade paper. Can you imagine a_ successful 
bran man who does not subscribe for his trade 
paper 
HOMILETIC AND ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR— 

T. Harwood Pattison, D., commended the| 
Homiletic Year as a means of furnishing the preach- ‘ 
er timely themes for pulpit treatment. To this will 
be added this year The Ecclesiastical Year. This 
department will keep a preacher abreast of the times 
on pulpit themes. 

SERMON DEPARTMENT— 

Several preacher’s magazines offer practically noth- 
ing but six or eight sermons in each issue. Our 
Best of Sermons is much better and gives a much 
wider scope. But we are always on the alert for 
complete masterpieces, such as G. Campbell Mor- 
gan on “The Welsh Revival,” and Watson’s “The 
Embassy of the Gospel.”’ Sermons like those we 
publish complete. 

PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT— 

A Susquehanna, Pa., pastor writes: “Your sug- 
gestions and topics used in 1905 revolutionized our 
prayer meeting. We are going to follow the line sug- 
gested, and the topics will be printed in a little 
booklet that you can porcase in quantities at small 
cost. The topics are being ere by one who is 
the director of the most successful religious work for 
men in the United States. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT—SEPARATE. 

We were convinced some time since that pastors 
were criminally negligent of their Sunday school. 
The Sunday school produces go per cent of the 
church members. Even at that the percentage of Sun- 
day school scholars that drift away from school and 
never get into church is appalling. There is a hole 
in the bridge between the ordinary church and the 
Sunday school. Repair it. We would have liked to 
have added a department to “The Expositor,” but 
we are giving all the law will allow for the price, 
$1.50, and so we purchased “The World Evangel” 
to work in the Sunday school, as “The Exposi- 
tor’ works in the church. The subscription price 
is 75c, but we make a combination offer of that and 
“The Expositor” for $2.00. As a storehouse of Scrip- 
ture exposition and comment it is worth twice the 
price to any pastor, and for keeping him in touch 
with Sunday school methods and teacher-training, 
the Home Department, etc., it is priceless. 

GIST OF BOOKS AND PERIODICALS— 

We give you all that is worth reading of from 
three to five books each year, and it would require 
all your time to read the periodicals that we read 
and give you from them all that is of interest or 
value to you. The amount of material we discard 
each month would make a better preacher’s maga- 
zine than some that we know. 

The efforts of four editors and twenty or more 
special contributors are put forth to make a prac- 
tical’ preacher’s magazine, that will be of service to 
you in 

Your Daily Pastoral Work; 
Your Sermon Preparation; 
Your own Religious Life. 

Do you join our company, a company that shares 
in its successes and points out its failures? 

incerely, F. M. BARTON, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ILLUSTRATION. 

It is said that the argument which President 
Roosevelt used with the Japanese in settling the 
Russian war was in the form of a story. 


“Incidents, anecdotes, word scenes, are better 
than arguments. They illuminate, they translate 
truth into life, they take abstractions, and put flesh 
and blood on them, They do not antagonize. They 
never fight. They win their way. Logic cudgels; _ 
parables exhibit. We ought to have more of them 
and have them handy and learn to grow facile in 
their use.”"—Hervick Johnson, D. D., in the “‘Homi- 
letic Review.” 

President Lincoln said once: “I believe I 
have the popular reputation of being a story-teller, 
but I do not deserve the name in its general sense, 
for it is not the story itself, but its purpose, or 
effect, that interests me. I often avoid a long and 
useless discussion by others or a laborious explana- 
tion on my own part by a short story that illus- 
trates my point of view. So, too, the sharpness of a 
refusal or the edge of a rebuke may be blunted by 
an appropriate story, so as to save wounded feeling 
and yet serve the purpose. No, I am not simply a 
story-teller, but story-telling as an emollient saves 
me much friction and distress.” 


CHURCH METHODS DEPARTMENT 


Rev. ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG, Editor, 


A SPECIAL REQUEST, 

Plans for financial work, church organization, 
christinas celobrations, otc,, are desired by the editor 
of this department. You 4 have circulars, bulletins 
or other printed matter at band which will give the 
information desired, Holp of this kind will bo greatly 
approciated, Addross ALunar Sitpnmy Greaa, 108 
Caxton Bldg, Clovoland, O, 


Clubs for Men and Boys 


Men’s clubs, men’s organized Bible classes, 
and clubs for boys are increasing in numbers 
and effectiveness. They are helping to solve 
the problem of “how to get men and boys to 
attend church,” The Congregationalists are 
planning to federate their men’s organizations 
in a national Congregational Brotherhood. 
There is a similar movement among Baptist 
men, The two organizations for men in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Wesley and 
St. Paul Brotherhoods, are beginning to real- 
ize that added strength might come from a 
consolidation, and a movement is now under 
way with that object in view. The Brother- 
hood of St. Paul has already put itself on rec- 
ord by action at its convention in Cleveland as 
hoping to see a union with the Wesley Broth- 
erhood brought about. It is expected that ac- 
tion will be taken at the convention of the 
Wesley Brotherhood some time in October. 

Among boys the Brigade plan is still used 
with effectiveness, but there is opposition be- 
cause of its very decided military character 
Still, under efficient leadership, the brigade can 
be used to great advantage in developing 
Christian character, especially among the little 
fellows who are inclined to be “sporty,” and 
that includes a good many. The “Knights of 
the Holy Grail,” a comparatively new organiza~ 
tion for boys, has the allurements of a secret 
order and a military organization, but the re- 
ligious feature is at the heart of things so that 
it cannot be evaded, It is impossible for the 
knights to do business without facing it, and 
yet in such a form that it will not repel. The 
brigade and the knights are given separate 
treatment in this department and each pastor 
can judge for himself, 


Dr. J. M. Buckley on Clubs 


Several months ago there was an extraor- 
dinary debate in the Presbyterian Assembly in 
Melbourne, Australia, on a proposition to es- 
tablish social clubs for workingmen, under de- 
nominational auspices, Among the participants 
was the late Dr, Paton, missionary to the New 
Hebrides, who had observed the effects of such 
institutions in America and England. The 
Register, published in South Australia, discuss- 
ed the question in an editorial, The editor 
pointed out that manual workers now have 
much longer daily intervals of leisure; that 
theoretically it is not desirable that the fathers 
of families should be encouraged to leave their 
homes in the evening; but that experience has 
demonstrated that many men crave for more 
diverting recreation “than they are able to se- 
cure in restricted and not always attractive 
home circles,” 

In discussing the subject of churches and 
clubs, and the management of the clubs, Dr. 


J. M. Buckley, editor of the Christian Advo- 
cate, Says: 

“The Register affirms that the club instinct 
is a factor not to be ignored; it quotes the 
world-wide success of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association as proof that the club element 
is not necessarily inimical to healthy spiritual 
life, but shows that cosmopolitan as that insti- 
tution is, it does not fully meet the require- 
ments of the class to which the promoters of 
the Presbyterian scheme propose to cater, The 
editor directs attention to the prevalence of 
gambling and laments that ‘almost every form 
of sport and many indoor games are tainted 
with this sordid vice. In this situation he 
raises the question whether the churches should 
not provide facilities for recreation free from 
this baneful' element. Not often have we seen 
a more luminous editorial. It points out that. 
the habitual misuse of leisure is far too preya- 
lent in all large centers of population, and un- 
til the tendency to waste spare time in useless 
and even vicious idleness shall be counteract- 
ed, many of the benefits which should result 
from the reduction of the hours of labor can- 
not be realized, or if so only imperfectly. 

“The two propositions around which the de- 
bate centered were. ‘If the church descends to 
the providing of amusement for secular youth, 
it will be departing from its real work and en- 
tering upon a course in which it can do no 
good,’ and secondly, ‘While men cannot be 
reformed by the mere promoting of games, the 
club instinet, on proper lines, is a healthy one, 
and it is folly to attempt to stamp it out.’ 

“We think that either of those propositions 
is liable to be unduly emphasized, but believe 
that ‘Men’s Meetings’ and ‘Brotherhoods’ 
may be made to contribute to the more sym- 
metrical education or the reformation of men 
by the cautious introduction of harmless modes 
and entertainments. 

“To attain this end the clubs and all their 
recreations must be subordinate to and co-ex- 
istent with continual powerful efforts to in- 
fuse the whole church and congregation, the 
aforesaid clubs or associations included, with 
the noblest of all ambitions—the service and 
love of Christ, the love of fellow man, and 
reverence for the house of God.” 


A South Boston Men’s Club 


Two years ago St. John’s Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South Boston, had reached a crisis 
due to changing environment and the necessity 
of making a readjustment. Rev, Ernest Ly- 
man Mills became pastor. He took up his 
work bravely and his efforts have been crown- 
ed with success. Much of his success is due 
to the organization of a men’s club. In de- 
scribing the club he says: - 

“Ror over a year I tried in vain to convince 
the Christian men that we needed something 
definitely for men in the church. I began 
with the men who made profession and got 
them somewhat interested. An experiment 
with a mixed class proved futile; I invited the 
ladies to withdraw and had a men’s Sunday 
school class. I drilled into this class the idea 
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that we should get after the men in the parish, 
I found that we had the names of over 
men connected with the church in various 
ways. Early in the fall of ‘06 my official 
board, most of whom were in this class, voted 
to give a free turkey Supper to all the men of 
the parish and stand the bill themselves. We 
sent out over 300 invitations and had about 
125 at the banquet. Some thought it a trap, 
but those who came were Surprised to see the 
elaborate lay out and the fine program we had 
Prepared. It was a rare experience to see so 
many men together in the church and made 
us all look up In February we ventured to 
organize a club for specific social work among 
the men. At the first meeting we had some- 
thing like forty-five men and a very enthusias- 
tic gathering. “We are to all practical purposes 
a Brotherhood, with just enough left out for 
our purpose. The hook was well covered. At 
the very first meeting it was voted by men 
who were not regular in attendance at the 
church to rally to the Support of the pastor in 
the Sunday evening service. They voted to 
occupy the front seats and assist in a gospel 
“ praise service and furnish the music for the 
evening. Fifty-four men were there the fol- 
lowing Sunday evening and for four months 
have seldom numbered less than fifty and as 
high as seventy-five. The whole character of 
the evening service changed, it took fire— 
audiences already of. good size more than 
doubled—an after-service was instituted and 
as a result of the new interest eighteen adults 
were received on probation at the next three 
communion services. The regular monthly 
gathering has numbered forty-five in Feb- 
ruary, sixty-four in March, seventy-nine in 
May, and seventy-six in June. In April we gave 
a Ladies’ Night and had what all agreed was 
the best social gathering ever held in the 
church. The men furnished the program with 
their own talent and gave an excellent account 
of themselves. We made arrangements for 
about 300 and had 400—A great ‘ad’ for the 
church. Since commencing the work I have 
found the attendance of men materially in- 
creased in the morning service. We frequent- 
ly have eighty and ninetv at prayer meeting 
with nearly one-half men. More men testify 
than women and the men take the lead in all 
the work. The proportion of men in the Sun- 
day services is equally good, 

“The club is purely social, the religious ele- 
ment is hidden, but there It is really ac- 
complishing wonders for our church. Men 
who have no religious experience, or rather 
men who say nothing about any such exper- 
ience have gotten interested in the church and 
are seeking to get their acquaintances to join 
the club, T have never seen a crowd of boys 
more interested in a ball club than are our 
men in their organization. If the interest 
Keeps up, and it seems sure to increase, we 
are sure to have a much larger church than 
at present. The situation has changed from 
one of pessimistic despair to real live optim- 


. 


ism.” 
Captain Thomas Webb Club 


The Captain Thomas Webb Club éf Schenec- 
tady is a very important adjunct of the First 
Methodist Church. It welcomes men who are 
Strangers and gets them interested in church 


and club life. A half hour meeting is held 
each Sunday night following the evening ser- 
vice. Bright, breezy speeches are always on 
= Cheerful songs are introduced with 
solos and male quartette selections from time 
to time. There is always something doing 
so oe new, i 

© Sunday evening meetings are in charge 
of the president who has a religious commit- 
tee of ten men who aid in planning the meet- 
ings for the ten months of the year. Each 
committeeman is assigned to a month, in which 
he is responsible for the services held, 

A social committee of ten men who select 
aids from the membership of the club, looks 
atter the social life of the club, each member 
to arrange for a monthly event. 

Besides the Sunday evening meetings the 
club takes outings, goes to country churches, 
meets in the homes of the members for a social 
evening, gives musicales and raises money for 
worthy causes. ‘ ° 

The club has entertained at its annual ban- 
quets such men as Dr. Homer C Stuntz, Sen- 
ator W. W. Wemple, Assemblyman Francis 
Murphy, of Brooklyn, G. E Emmons of the 
General Electric Company. 


Constitution for Men's Club 


Name. This organization shall be known as 
the Men’s League of the ............ Ch 
Members. 


cants and members: of the congregation re- 
will be expected to co- 
operate with the pastor in urging men to a 
public confession of Christ and identification 
with the church; Class B will be expected to 
take part in the committee work and aid in 
building up the coneregation. 

All male members of the church and con- 
gregation are entitled to membership in the 
Proper class, and by signing constitution and 
Payment of quarterly dues—25 cents. 

Pureose. The purpose of the League shall 
be to increase the efficiency of the Sabbath 
evening service, and to interest. men in the 
spiritual and social activities of the Church— 
cultivating a closer fellowship among men of 
the congregation. 

Officers. The officers of the League shall 
consist of Chairman, Vice Chairman, Secre- 
tary - Treasurer. These three offices shall 
be held by members of Class A, and the in- 
cumbents shall be a committee to appoint the 
regular committees of the League. 

Committees. The committees shall consist 
of look-out, program, usher, visiting and in- 
formation committees. 

Look-out. This committee shall consist of 
eight or more whose duty it shall be to locate 
themselves in ‘such pews as will enable them 
to notice and greet strangers before leaving the 
house and solicit new members for the 

Program. It shall be the duty of this com- 
mittee to arrange for any special Sunday even- 
ing service and to provide program of enter- 
taimment for the regular or special meetings 
of the League, and for any collation deemed 
expedient. a 

Ushers. This committee shall serve as ush- _ 
ers and see that a sufficient number of ushers 
are provided for each evening service, or 
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Sabbath services as per arrangement with 
church officials, and to act as reception com- 
mittee at regular and social meetings of the 
League. 

Visiting and Information. These commit- 
tees shall endeavor to visit any mén of the 
congregation who are ill and to constitute a 
bureau of information to aid any man of this 
church in seeking employment as far ag it 
seems wise and proper. 

Term of Office. The officers and committees 
shall serve six months; the term of office be- 
ginning 

Amendments. This constitution may be al- 
tered or amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any regular meeting—nine 
constituting a quorum, 

It is expected that every member of this 
League wil! acquit himself creditably to the 
church in all his associations with the world, 


The Boys’ Brigade 

If you have a lot of-full blooded boys in 
ced parish why not organize a Boy's Brigade? 

here are some objections to the brigade idea, 
because of the antagonism between the mili- 
tary and Christian ideals. But the military 
need not dominate, For charter, commissions, 
warrants, certificates of membership write to 
the National headquarters, 509 Tradesman’s 
building, Pittsburg, Pa, For all supplies, com- 
pany printing, blanks, etc, send to The Brig- 
ade Press, Lancaster, Pa, From the leaflet 
“The Boys’ Brigade in Brief,” we quote a few 
extracts which will give a very good idea of 
how to proceed, ‘ 

The United Boys’ Brigades of America is a 
religious organization in military form com- 
posed of boys of twelve years and upward. 
The object is the advancement of Christ's 
Kingdom among boys and the promotion of 
habits of obedience, reverence, discipline, self- 
respect and all that tends towards a true 
Christian manliness, This object is success- 
fully accomplished by means of military organ- 
ization and drills as used in the infantry, hos- 
pital, signal and other departments of the Uni- 
ted States Army. A company Bible Class for 
the study of the Bible and religious exercises 
is held on the same night as the drill or pre- 
ferably on Sunday. , 

The local company is the working unit and it 
must be connected with a church, mission, 
Sunday school, or other Christian organization 
which shall have full control of the religious 
instruction of the company. The Pastor or 
church governing body must make or approve 
the appointment of the commissioned officers. 
The Commanding Officer of each company is 
required to make an annual statistical report to 
National Headquarters and each company is 
expected to give an annual contribution to the 
Headquarters Fund. 

The companies are officered by gentlemen 
desirous of promoting the object of the Brig- 
ade, Each company is under the command of 
a Captain, whose junior officers are Lieuten- 
ants. Six or more companies in a town usually 

organize, with the sanction of Headquarters, 
into a Battalion or Regiment. The officers of 
the various companies constitute the Battalion 


or Regimental Council whose duties are to’ 


elect officers and generally administer the af- 


fairs to the best interests of the Brigade in 
its neighborhood, 


CHURCH CONNECTION, 

Every company of the Boys’ Brigade must 
be definitely connected with a church, mission 
or other Christian organization which will have 
full control over its internal affairs, This pro» 
vides a responsible body, on whom the Execu- 
tive can depend to see that the company ig car- 
ried on in accordance with the Constitution, 
and upon whom the Executive can fall back 
in the event of any difficulty, The first step, 
therefore, towards the Formation of a Com- 
pany, is to ask and obtain the official sanetion 
of the church, or other Christian organization, 
to the formation of the proposed company and 
the appointment of the proposed officers, 

OFFICERS, 

Tt is of vital importance that all the officers 
should be men of Christian character, who will 
set a high example before the boys of the com- 
pany, and keep the distinctly Christian aims 
of the movement continually in view. It is 
essential that one or more of the officers of 
each company should be qualified to give the 
boys the necessary military instruction, The 
age of officers should be not: less than 19, in 
order that there may be a decided margin be» 
tween the minimum age of officers and the 
maximum age for boys, which is usually 17, 
Whenever it is so desired, clergymen appointed 
officers may be designated chaplain, As the 
appointment of a chaplain is optional, this rule 
does not prevent a clergyman being enrolled 
as captain or lieutenant, but it gives compa. 
nies the advantage of enrolling, as chaplain, 
the clergyman of the church with which the 
company is connected, 


CAPTAINS AND LIEUTENANTS, 

The selection of a suitable captain is a mat» 
ter of the first importance, It is not too much 
to say that the company will be what the cap- 
tain makes it. He ought to be in deaporak 
earnest, and prepared to throw himself heart 
and soul into the work. In conducting a com- 
pany of the Boys’ Brigade, half-heartedness is 
of no use, Far better leave it alone. The very 
essence of the work is thorouglmess, and if a 
company is to succeed, the boys should be left 
in no doubt on this point from the very outset, 
It is very desirable that the captain himself 
should be able to drill the company correctly 
and effectively; but tt iy absolutely necessary 
that at least one officer should be competent 
to undertake this duty, It is of greater con- 
sequence that the captain should be able to 
take charge of the religious instruction of the 
boys, which must always be regarded as the 
more important side of the work, 

What is required of the captain is required 
of the junior officers in a scarcely less degree. 
There should be at least two lieutenants in 
every company, no matter what its strength, 
This gives some guarantee of permanence in 
the event of the captain being obliged to re- 
sign, 

THE nOYS, 

The necessary sanction having been obtained, 
it should be announced at a well-advertised 
meeting, to which all likely boys should have 
been invited to come, that it is proposed to 
form a company of the Boys’ Brigade. The 
aims and methods of the Brigade should be 


explained to them as fully as possible, and be- 
fore the meeting is dismissed, the names, ages, 
and addresses of all boys between 12 and 17 
who desire to join should be taken down. 

If you are quite certain that a sufficient num- 
ber of boys will wish to join the proposed 
company, then it would be best to write to 
The Brigade Press, Lancaster, Pa, for the 
following supplies, enclosing a Money or Ex- 
press Order or personal check for the total 
amount. 


50 ‘Enlistment Blanks: .. ./ 3. °c).2 % .2 38 
1 Roll Book .. .. ae 15 
50 Reason for Absence Blanks | a4 ae 18 
1 Copy Inf'ty Drill Regulation U. S. A. .50 


THE PLEDGE. 


In ordering the Enlistment Blanks, you must 
state which pledge you wish to use as a mem- 
bership pledge in your company. The Original 
Pledge is as follows: 

“God helping me I promise and pledge that 
I will not use tobacco nor intoxicating liquor 
in any form, that I will not use profane, vul- 
gar nor indecent language; that I will obey 
faithfully all the company rules, and that I will 
at all times set an example of good conduct 
to my comrades and to other boys.” 

An alternate or Revised Pledge, 
also used, is as follows: 

“God helping me I promise and pledge that 
I will do all in my power for the advancement 
of Christ’s kingdom among boys, and the pro- 
motion of habits of obedience. reverence, dis- 
cipline, self-respect and all that tends toward 
a true Christian Manliness; that I will obey 
faithfully all the Company Rules; and that I 
will at all times set an example of good con- 
duct to my comrades and to other boys.” 

This does not indicate that there is any dif- 
ference of opinion in The Boys’ Brigade re- 
garding the use of liquor, tobacco and profan- 
ity, for a recent utterance of the Board of 
Trustees of the U. B. B. A. leaves no room for 
doubt, and nails the flag to the mast head in no 
uncertain manner in the following words: 

“The United Boys’ Brigades of America is 
opposed to the use of tobacco in every and 
any form, to the use and sale of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, to profane swearing, to 
disregard of the sanctity of the Lord’s Day and 
the Lord’s House, and to all other forms of 
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vice and habits of life that may be harmful 
physically, mentally, morally or religiously.” _ 

“That throughout the Organization, in all 
our companies, regiments, brigades and divi- | 
sions, strenuous efforts be made to get our 
members, officers and privates, to definitely 
pledge themselves to abstain from the use of 
tobacco, strong drink, and profane language, 
and from desecration of things sacred, and to 
cultivate such personal conduct, such rever- 
ence for the pure, noble and sacred, as will 
lead to the most exalted Christian character 
and usefulness.” 


Knights of the Holy Grail 


Rev. Perry Edwards Powell, Ph. D., of Gar- 
rett, Ind., is the author and founder of “The 
Holy Grail,’ a new organization for boys 
which is attracting the attention of pastors. It 
is certainly quite promising. There is some- 
thing really fascinating about it. It unites the - 
drawing power of a club, military company and 
secret order. The religious feature is so strong 
and well placed that it can never be evaded or 
forgotten. Dr. Powell will send literature on 
application. 

The organization is built around the story of 
King Arthur and his court and*the quest of 
the “Holy Grail.” There are two degrees. The 
Esquire degree teaches the loss of the Holy 
Holy Grail through sin. Joseph of Arimathea 
receives the sacred goblet from the Saviour, 
and hands it down to his eldest son with the 
express charge of chastity. In a Belial genera- 
tion he becomes unchaste, and at once the Cup 
is caught away from man. The prophecy is 
now uttered that in King Arthur’s day, for he 
will come, purity shall pervade society, and 
the Knights shall go on the quest of the Holy 
Thing and it shall be found. 

The great lesson of the Knights’ degree is 
the finding of the Holy Grail. The quest is ar- 
duous. The various stages are the confession 
of the Saviour, the chastity of Sir Galahad, 
and the social charity of Sir Launfal. The 
candidate comes to a cave where a gruff old 
hermit reveals the deeper meaning of the par- 
able and the sacrament, and exemplifies the 
full motto, and the Holy Grail appears. From 
here he is conducted into King Arthur’s Court, 


THE HOLY GRAIL 
/ 


A Knight 


where the king dubs him knight. 
for the Holy Grail has availed. 

The model constitution provides that the 
motto shall be “confession, chastity and char- 
ity.” The object>stated is “to promote piety, 
friendship, and fraternity among young men, 
and loyalty to the Church and to Christ.” 

Membership is restricted to voung men who 
shall be, for the Esquire’s degree, twelve to 
fifteen years of age, and for the Knight’s de- 
gree, fifteen years of age and over; and who 
shall be elected in open meeting and shall have 
been initiated. 

The officers are Knight Commander, Vice 
Commander, Knight of the Scroll, Knight of 
the Purse, prelate, herald, esquire, page. The 
prelate is chaplain. The herald attends the 
door, receives the password, and conducts the 
candidate during initiation. The esquire waits 
on the Knight Commander and the page on the 
other officers. Over all is the Past Knight 
Commander who shall be called King Arthur, 
and shall rule at all initiations and great con- 
claves. 

Merlin is the title of the pastor or the leader 
in charge. He is supreme. In case of cor- 
rection or chastisement he shall have the pow- 
er, or can if he so desires, submit the case to 
a trial by the accused knight’s peers. All ini- 
eens are conducted in the presence of Mer- 
in. 

The ritual is in two parts—initiation and reg- 
ular meeting, which is kept secret. 

The following symbols shall be used, and 
shall be given by Merlin: Grip—raps—whistle 
(local), color (which shall be red, white and 
black), button, and password (which shall be 
changed every three months.) 

Each local society is called a Castle, and six 
members constitute a sufficient number to hold 
a conclave. The initiation fee is 25 cents a 
degree. Each castle shall have the power to 
assess local dues. The password shall not be 
given to any brother who owes dues or fines. 

The order of conclave shall be like that of 
old. King Arthur shall sit on the throne. Be- 
fore and below him shall sit the Knight Com- 
mander. On his right is Merlin’s chair, and 
on his left is the Siege Perilous. All the broth- 
ers shall sit in a circle round, with Knight of 
the Scroll in the right middle and the Knight 
of the Purse in the left middle, and the Herald 
opposite the King. The King shall uncover the 
Siege Perilous and award it to some brother 
who has done some meritorious deed, and who 
has been acclaimed worthy without dissent. His 
title then shall be Sir Galahad and the honors 
of heraldry shall be open to him. The order 
of conclave for the Esquires of the Holy Grail 
shall be similar to the Knights, with the excep- 
tion of the throne and the Siege Perilous, 
which belong only to the Knighthood. 

A very important requirement is that the 
Knights shall attend church service and the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper. 

Merlin has charge of the unfolding of the 
symbol work. 

A wise way for him is to direct a Knight to 
give one and another Knight another. The 
candidate will always recall with pleasure the 
brother who opened to him the mysteries. 

“There is a trick in organization,” says Dr. 
Powell. “The best way is to select a number 
of choice young men of different ages and 
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either initiate them or secure their initiation 
by some nearby castle. These will work to 
secure their friends, and the interest will be 
stimulated by growth. 

“Drill this select number in the ritual so 
that they can conduct a meeting, also an ini- 
tiation. Much depends upon a favorable im- 
pression being made on the candidate. 

“The esprit de corps of the order is fur- 
ther aroused by assigning the names of 
King Arthur’s knights to the members: You 
can assign them according to character, or for 
the quality you want to develop. If you want 
to inculcate chivalry, call a knight Launcelot; 
if patience, give the name Geraint; if diplo- 
macy, Kay; and if victory over obstacles, then 
Percivale. 

“The initiation is opportunity. The Castle 
should aim to present it easily and impressive- 
ly, bringing out its mystic meaning and mark- 
ing the candidate for life. Here he can be 
won and enthused. He will then put the prin- 
ciples of the Holy Grail, like the motto Ex- 
celsior above his head and be drawn upward 
by their irresistible pull for attainment and 

achievement. 

“A room is necessary. Let it be large and 
cheerful. 

“Nothing is too good for a boy. Let the 
knights feel ownership and they will adorn it. 
They will take pride in its neatness. The Cas- 
tle Hall of the Knights in Greenfield, Ind., is 
twenty-eight by thirty-two feet, frescoed in 
water colors, and has a polished oak floor 
covered with a fine rug. Its chairs are oak, 
while the throne is an elegant leather chair. 
On one side is a large table filled with mag- 
azines, and on the other the book-case. A large 
picture of DePauw University sets on an easel 
in the corner. Other ornaments are draperies 
and an old table, memorial of an outgrown 
church. The knights fixed up their own rooms, 
footing most of the expense. One law must 
never be forgotten, the law of association. 

“The costumes are simple. They consist of 
white robes for all of the degree team, except 
the priest and hermit, whose robes should be 
black. Five robes are sufficient, four white and 
one black. Other necessaries are a gold leaf 
crown, sword, and if desired, a special robe for 
King Arthur. The robes are worn in the initia- 
tion by the members of the degree team. It is 
hardly advisable to have costumes for every 
member of the order. The cloth can be pur- 
chased and the mothers will gladly make the 
garments. Have the robes made in loose style, 
dropping from the neck to the feet, with loose 
flowing sleeves. The best color for Sir Galahad 
is red, since the symbol of the robes is white 
for innocence, red for virtue and black for the 
holy office. But white is also appropriate. 

“A dais throne can be constructed for King 
Arthur. Other things needed are altar and 
sacramental cup, white linen napkin, cross, 
cheap canvas over robe for the leper, castle 
and cave or woods scenery, and curtain. 

“Four Esquires and four Knights should 
memorize the lectures for the initiation. Thus 
there will always be somebody to carry the de- 
gree work. The lecturer should either stand 
behind the curtain or the candidates, Only the 
working out of the scene of the lecture in pan- 
tomime as pictured should be visible. A faint 
light thrown on the actors makes a handsome 


scene. In dire necessity each lecture could be 
read, but the best effect will be procured by 
Mmemoriz2tion.~ 

Although only four years old this order has 
Castles im thirty-one states, ineluding Chile, 
S. A. and the Philippines. Two denominations 
—Methodist and Presbyterian—have taken it 
up, also the ¥. M. CA. Bishop Fowler is the 
National King Arthur. 

The second International Encampment was 
held at Wimona Lake, Indiana, August 20-30, 
and was successful in every way. 

We bespeak for this order every success. It 
is of the utmost i 


Prospectus of the Morgan Memorial, 
(Boston, Mass.), Children’s Clubs 
These clubs are limited in membership. The 

members have one hour for physical training 

in the gymnasium and one hour for mutual im- 

pProvemment with their leader. 
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“Little Helpers’ Club.” (8-11 years.) 
Purpose: To be useful 
Wednesday Evenings T-9 O'clock. 
7-8 o'clock club room. &9 o'clock gymnasium. 
CLUB ROOM WoRK. 

ist Wednesday im month—Work for others. 
2nd Wednesday in month—Social night. 
Srd Wednesday in month—A quiet helpful 

hour for ourselves. 
4th Wednesday m month—Work for ourselves. 
Sth Wednesday in month—To be planned for 
when it comes. 

Fee: 5 cents to join; 1 cent each Wednesday 
evening. 


It. 

“W. T. P. CLUB” (12-18 YEARS) 

Purpose: To work for Truth and Purity. 
Wednesday Evenings 7-9 O'clock 
T-8 o'clock gymnasium. ©&9 o'clock club room. 
CLUB ROOM WORK. 
Ist Wednesday m month—Work for ourselves. 
2nd Wednesday in month—A quiet helpful 
hour for ourselves. 

3rd Wednesday in month—Work for others. 
4th Wednesday in month—Social night. ae 


sth Wednesday in month—To he 
when it comes. 
Fee: 10 cents to jom; two cents each Wed- 
mesday evening. = 
“E. F. H. MEMORIAL CLUB.” 
(OVER 14 YEARS) 
noblest within us. 
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_ the Presbyterian department of 


CLUB ROOM WORK. : 
Ist Monday in month—Work for club room 
with ing aloud. 


Sth Monday in month—To be 
when it comes. 
Fee: 25 cents to join; 5 cents each Monday 


evening. 
BOYS’ CLUBS. 


I. 
KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 
(8-11 YEARS.) 
Purpose: To become acquainted with the 
heroic and noble in history and story. 
Friday Evenings 7-9 o'clock. 
7-8 o'clock club room. o'clock gymnasium. 
CLUB ROOM WORK. 
Ist Sted in month—Business Meeting and 
ta. > 
2nd Friday in month—Social. 
3rd ican in month—Business Meeting and 
ta 


4th Friday in month— 

ath Friday in month—Off might or excursion. 
Fee: 5 cents to join; 1 cent each Friday 

evening. 


II. 
TRAVELERS’ CLUB. (12-18 YEARS.) 
Purpose: To become familiar with the cus- 
toms of peoples of all-lands and their adven- 
tures. 
Friday Evenings 7-9 o'clock. 
7-8 o'clock gymnasium. &-9 o'clock club room. 
CLUB ROOM WORK. 
Ist Friday in month—Soecial. 
ond Friday in month—Business Meeting and 
talk. 


3rd Friday in month—Program. 
4th Friday in Month—Business Meeting and 
talk. 


Sth Friday in month—Off night or excursion. 
Fee: 10 cents to join; 2 cents each Friday 
evening. 
PATRIOTS’ CLUB. (14-15 YEARS.) 
e: To become acquainted with the work 
and spirit of the world’s patriots. 
Saturday Eveni 7-9 o'clock. 
7-8 o'clock gymnasium. o'clock club room. 
CLUB ROOM WoRK. 
Ist Saturday in month—Program. 
2nd are in month—Business Meeting and 
ta 
3rd Saturday in month—Social. 
opal oi sage in month—Business Meeting and 


5th Saturday in month—Off night or excur- 
sion. 

Fee: 25 cents to join; 5 cents each Saturday 
GIRLS AND BOYS TOGETHER. 
The Junior League and Loyal Temperance 
A federation of all the boys’ and girls’ classes 

and clubs. These organizations 


nate Monday nights. The object is 
and social and temperance training. 


Studies in Applied Christianity — 
Very significant is the 
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religious 
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bor’ will attempt a new method for training 
ministers in applied Christianity. 

It is said that in spite of the training re- 
ceived in theological seminaries, thousands of 
ministers in the cities, especially in industrial 
centers, have not been adequately prepared for 
their work. The faculties in the seminaries 
insist that this lack of preparation is due to 
changing social conditions, with which it is 
difficult for the seminaries to keep pace. 

It is planned to meet the needs of these men 
through a correspondence course in sociology, 
having special reference to the peculiar condi- 
tions in their local fields, so that they may deal 
with them in an up-to-date manner. Socialism, 
trade unionism, the saloon, tenement house life, 
child labor, the city slums and many other 
phases of the city problem will be considered. 
So-called city mission work will be reduced to 
a science, so that hereafter ministers will be 
relieved from the embarrassment of a blunder- 
ing experiment. 

The theoretical aspects of the problem to be 
studied will be reduced to a minimum, the 
work being so arranged that a man may. imme- 
diately put into effect the result of his study. 
Each student, using his own church and city 
as a laboratory, will report to the office of the 
department the results of his efforts, and rec- 
ommendations will be made from time to time 
as to the most effective methods of work to be 
introduced in his own field. 

The director of the course, the Rev: Charles 
Stelzle, who is superintendent of the depart- 
ment of church and labor, was brought up in 
the tenements of the lower East Side of New 
York, worked for eight years in the shops of 
R. Hoe & Co. before entering the ministry and 
still is a member of the local machinists’ union, 


Information and Finances 


We have always felt that the giving of mis- 
sionary information had much to do with “lo- 
eal” finances, as well as the “benevolences.” 
It seems going around the bush to emphasize 
world wide evangelism, as a means of making 
the home workers more active and generous, 
and yet it will work that way every time. A 
striking instance in support of this view comes 
from California. 

It occurred in Westminster church of the 
Southern California conference. Rev. Freder- 
ick P. Sigler, pastor of Highgrove church, and 
missionary secretary of San Diego district, has 
put the story in print. 

In 1905 in the face of considerable inertia, 
the pastor of the Westminster church organ- 
ized a mission study class. The year before 
the class was organized the pastor’s salary had 
to be eked out with $60 a year missionary 
money. The next year the missionary collec- 
tion increased 150 per cent. The second year 
the church ceased to be a dependent church, in- 
creased its pastor’s salary one-third, and gave 
to the Missionary Society $308, a little over $3 
per capita. In 1906 their contribution to mis- 
sions was $5 a member, including the support 
of eleven persons, workers and pxpils, by spe- 
cial gifts in four mission fields. Half of the 
100 members are tithers, the money being di- 
vided in the proportion of sixty per cent to 
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current expenses, fifteen to repair fund, and 
twenty-five to benevolences. This they pay 
as the amount which they owe the Lord. Be- 
side this, as a thank offering; they support one 
boy in India and one in Africa. Accompany- 
ing the increased giving, the young people have 
been blessed with an enriched social, intellect- 
ual and spiritual life. 


How to Make Yourself Heard 


A writer for Zion’s Herald is distressed over 
the number of speakers and preachers who do 
not speak distinctly. He says: 

“Tt continues to astound us beyond measure, 
the number of preachers who muffle their 
words, who drop their voices, who cultivate a 
dramatic whisper, who utterly fail to make 
their sentences heard, in full and satisfactorily, 
from the beginning of their addresses or ser- 
mons to the end. One woman whom we heard 
some years ago make a brief address spoke 
with such crystalline clearness, enunciated so 
accurately each word and sent her voice out 
over a great audience with such carrying ef- 
fect, that she stands out in our memory in 
mournful conspicuity because of the contrast 
which her case affords to that of scores of oth- 
ers whose words have been more than half-lost 
simply because they were not intended to be 
heard. 

“We repeat that last clause—many speakers 
are not heard because they do not intend to be 
heard. If they really intended that the man in 
the last row of seats should hear, they would 
put enough volume and force into their voices 
to reach him. Surely, were they in an almost 
empty church and carrying on a conversation 
from the pulpit with a man in waiting in the 
back seat, they could with ease—at least with- 
out difficulty—make themselves heard. In 
fact, one secret of being heard is to speak with 
that end in view—to reach the man in the far- 
thest row of seats. Unless the auditorium is 
very large, that rule will help one to speak so 
as to be heard. 

“College presidents and professors get into 
a habit of speaking to a little cluster of stu- 
dents, in a low voice, in a classroom or small 
chapel, and they often fail in public speech be- 
cause they forget that more vocal force is 
needed in a larger room and before a larger 
audience. If the audience is very large, an- 
other safe rule for ‘the speaker is to project 
the voice (without excessive effort or strain on 
the vocal organs, however) directly to the 
front, not turning to either side, or to the rear, 
as the vicious habit of some people is, to ad- 
dress an ‘aside’ to somebody on the platform. 
We recently saw a speaker, almost without ef- 
fort, command and hold the closest attention 
of a vast body of people four thousand in num- 
ber, with a brief preliminary address, spoken 
with force and clearness, right forward, when 
the distinguished preacher who followed, a 
man of almost world-wide reputation, spoke 
with such droppings of the voice, with such 
lack of clearness, and in such a low tone, that 
half his words were lost in the empty air. 
Either make yourself heard, or else do not try 
to speak in public!” 


METHODS OF CHURCH WORK. 


To be Taught in Oberlin Theological Seminary. 
Albert Sidney Gregg Joins the Expositor Staff as 
Associate Editor, to Enlarge the Methods 
Department Which He Has Edited for 
the Past Three Years. 


The new phase of the preacher’s work is empha- 
sized by the recent action of Oberlin Theological 
Seminary in dividing the chair of Homiletics and 
Practical Theology into two—the one to confine itself 
to the careful preparation of the men for most effect- 
ive use of the sermons and service. The other chair 
—an innovation—is a chair on the Methods of Church 
Work—a department which we added to The Ex- 
positor five years ago, and to which we called to our 
staff this spring the man who has so ably edited this 
department for three years—Albert Sidney Gregg. 
He comes to us October rst. He will devote his 
whole energies, instead of a small part, as previously, 
to our Methods of Church Work and other editorial 
features of The Expositor. We introduce our new 
associate editor to you with a sketch of his career: 

Gregg. Albert Sidney, minister, newspaper writer, 
lecturer, reformer; born near Riverton, Iowa, Dec. 
15, 1866; father a Scotch-Irish farmer. Married 1889, 
Sadie E. Covington, a school teacher, 1880 to 1893, 
engaged in newspaper work in Galesburg, Ill., Peoria, 
IlL, Omaha, Neb., Little Rock, Ark., St. Louis, Mo., 
and Olympia, Wash. 1893-90, Methodist pastor in 
Oakville, South Tacoma and Seattle, Wash. 1901-2; 
editorial writer on Zion’s Herald, Boston, Mass. 
1903-4, pastor of Laurel street M. E. Church, Wor- 
cester, Mass., and president of local Anti-Saloon 
League. 1905-7, appointed Reform Bureau secretary 
for New England, and engaged as editor of Methods 
Department of Current Anecdotes. 1906, transfered 
as Bureau secretary to New York State. 1907, ap- 
pointed Corresponding Secretary. 


ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG. 


It may be seen that few men have come into con- 
tact with church problems and practice East and 
West who are so well fitted for this work. His 
travels in connection with the Reform Bureau made 
him acquainted with ministers who were doing the 
most successful work and his experience with men 
of all classes in the legislature and political cam- 
Ppaigns gives him the practical view of questions. 
Our readers are to be congratulated, and we wish to 
congratulate Oberlin. Prof. Bosworth, in describing 
the features of the new chair, said: 

“The professor in Practical Theology will have to 
strike out on new lines. He must be a man of some 
originality, of large vision, fertile in expedients, and 
above all things of sound judgment. is work will 
be to train up students who can go into a community, 
take account of all its religious, social, educational 
conditions and resources, and see how the church 
can relate itself to them. This is to some extent a 
sociological study, and in this department of the 
Seminary belongs some sociological work. Some of 
the problems which the student ought to be prepared 
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to meet are these: How shall the pastor proceed 
to select, develop and enlist the natural leaders 
among the young people, women, business men? 
How shall he enlist his people in mission study, in 
foreign missions, home missions, foreign populations 
in the United States? How shall he enlist them in 
Bible study? He needs to be prepared in the Sem- 
imary to give courses in Bible study and simple 
courses in pedagogy, so that he may know how to 
take up the whole problem of improved Sunday 
School teaching, and raise up a company of Sunday 
School teachers who will be reasonably well prepared 
for their work. He should know how to inspire his 
people and train them for personal evangelism. The 
life of boys, and the organization of clubs for boys 
which have been so successfully developed by the 
leaders of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
should receive careful attention in this department. 
He should know how to finance a church, how to pre- 
pare and carry through a budget for the year’s ex- 
penses, how to conduct a debt-raising campaign, how 
to conduct a building campaign, how to deal with 
contractors and the legal side of the church property 
holding. I do not mean that he must do all these 
things himself, any more than a college president 
must do all the teaching himself, but he must know 
how to find men to do them, and to know when they 
are well done. 

“The outside work of the students should be per- 
sonally supervised by the professor in this depart- 
ment. He should visit every student’s school house 
or church with him, make the student study his field 
scientifically, and see what results ought to be ac- 
complished in it, and how they may be accomplished. 

“The church in our day, like all other institutions, 
is being called upon to prove its right to be by show- 
ing the contribution it can make to the life of the 
community. Other philanthropic and religious insti- 
tutions are springing up under the leadership of alert, 
able consecrated men, who are bringing trained minds 
and scientific methods to bear upon the problems of 
advancing civilization. The Church of Jesus Christ 
must relate itself in some vital way to all these move- 
ments. Its leaders must bring to bear upon the prob- 
lems of advancing civilization, alertness of mind, sci- 
entific method, and a self-sacrificing consecration that 
cannot be surpressed elsewhere. The theological 
seminaries must turn out men trained for leadership, 
ready for new conditions.” 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER EXPOSITOR 
AND CURRENT ANECDOTES. 

The special articles in these issues alone will be 
worth a year’s subscription. You would willingly 
pay $1.50 to $5.00 railroad fare to attend a confer- 
ence on Church Methods, and it is doubtful if you 
would get as many valuable suggestions as from the 
discusion in this issue. In ovember we present 
Camden M. Cobern’s stories of the “Land and the 
Book.” And C. L. Goodell’s three articles on the 
preparation for the revival will commence in Decem- 
ber. Our Christmas issue will contain suggestions 
for making this holiday most helpful to your people. 

Do not delay. If you have not the money in hand, 
sign blank below and send at once, in order not to 
miss the November number. : 

F. M. BARTON, pub. “Current Anecdotes,” Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

You may send me “Current Anecdotes one year 
= which I will remit $1.60 in 60 days. 

ame 


Address 
Denomination esuen 
P. S..—If you send $1.75 cash, and are a new 
subscriber, we will send you “The Revival,” a story 


by Chas. M. Sheldon, or “Quiet Talks on Power,” 
by S. D. Gordon. 
SAMPLE COPY. 

A large number of sample copies of this number 
have been sent out. You may not be a regular sub- 
scriber to “The Expositor and Current Anecdotes,” 
which many say is more than it claims or indicates. 
(See pages 29-30 colored insert.) 

This issue contains articles on Methods of Church 
Work which if printed in book form would sell for 
50 cents, and the Homiletic and Illustrative matter 
is worth 25 cents to any preacher. 

If you decide to subscribe kindly keep this copy 
with our compliments. If not, will you not in re- 
turn for the favor of the sample hand this copy to 
some other preacher? 

If you have a salary of less than $400 we make a 
special price of $1.00 a year. Or if you get more 
and cannot afford the $1.50, you may get two other 
preachers to subscribe at $1.50 each, total $3.00, and 
we will send you a year’s subscription free. 

F. M. BARTON, Publisher (Sub. Dept.), Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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The New Church Plan as Adapted to the Corner Pulpit 


ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE ARRANGEMENTS FOR A PERFECT CHURCH PLANT 


REFORMED CHURCH OF PELLA, IOWA 


This church elevation is of pressed. brick, 
hollow walls, shingle roof. 

Style is pure Gothic in all detail. 
82x130. 

Audience room seats 370; gallery 175; total 
545. Sunday school main room seats 182—5 
classes 60; Primary 75; Bible class or Parlor 
60; Gallery 10 classes 120; total 447. When 
the two departments are thrown together the 
audience is 992. Under the Sunday school is 
a fine large dining room and kitchen. 

The main feature of this plan is the Sunday 
school department with every class focused to 
speaker and in this shape you have perfection 


The lot is 
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for Sunday school work. Its lighting by day 
and night is all that could be desired for cheer- 
ful, pleasant departments. Its cost is $20,000 
to $21,000, according to locality and prices of 
materials, 

For all further information in regard to this 
or any of the New Church plans address 

L. B. Valk Architectural Co., 499 Stimson 
Block, Los Angéles, California. 


Our churches are all over the U, S. 
sed rai ol tt 


Our Homiletic Club 


(Our readers are invited to chip in with anything 
they would hxe to say to their brother ministers. 
ee — weaans Club, Care The Expositor, Cleve- 

nd, O, 

(Reported by the Secretary.) 


We had a real lively time at our meeting. It was 
held at the home of Gilson and we just gathered 
around his big study table and chatted. ut our 


table talk grew into a pretty earnest discussion be- 
fore we got through, The question at issue was 
how to preach, or the sermon that interests. An- 
drews quoted the late Archbishop York as having 
said: “There are three kinds preachers—the 
pee you can’t listen to, the preacher you can 
isten to, and the preacher you can’t help listening 
to.” He added, “Every minister of course desires to 
have a place in the last of these three classes. Is it 
possible,” asked he, “to discover the means by which 
it cam be done?” 

“Yes,” said Ross, “let the preacher but feel that 
he is the mouthpiece of Christ. His whole ability to 
speak is dwe to the fact that Christ dwells in him 
and speaks through him. Therefore both in the prep- 
aration and in the utterance of his discourse let him 
be much im prayer for direction from above. Almost 
every one of the truly effective preachers of this 
world will testify that in many of his most useful 
pulpit efforts he has been conscious of answer to 
ge in the direct help of the Spirit while speaking. 

he man of deep earnest nore may find himself in 
the coveted class of preachers.” 

“I agree with Ross,” said Young, “but I claim 
that it is almost equally important that the preacher 
shall present his theme in such a way that the 
hearer can grasp it easily. Away with theological 
terminology. Be like Christ, who was so rich in 
thought, and yet so simple in expression, that ‘the 
common people heard him gladly.” 

Byers is our theologian, and we noticed his eyes 
begin to flash with interest. He said: “I have no 
reason to disagree with either of you, but I tell you 
a preacher is a teacher, As a teacher he must give 
his people doctrine. Doctrinal even’ has become 
unpopular not because of the doctrine, but because 
that doctrine was largely separated from the practical 
daily life of the believer. But doctrinal preaching 
ought not to fall inte desuetude: that is indeed a 
sorry pulpit from which the preaching of ‘sound 
doctrine’ is excluded, and whose place is usurped 
by the goody-goody preaching of ethics. 

“To many the preaching the ethics, the science 
of right living, may be considered the end of preach- 
ie 3 But such dissertations have to do with man’s 
relation to his fellow men rather than his duty aad 
relation to Enjoin upon a congregation of 
hearers, for instance, the duty of right living—of 
being true, honest, self-sacrificing, pure, charitable, 
ete., and dissever such preaching from all theological 
doctrine, and what is the result? 

“Simply this: the sinner is led to regard his own 
service as his eficient means of salvation. Such a 
preacher will be pretty sure to tell his hearers over 
and over again, in the phrase so commonly met with 
im some quarters, that ‘it is character that saves.” 
The result of such preaching is certain to manifest 
itself im a development of self-righteousness, and in 
diminished. perception, if mot te the point of blind- 
ness, of the work of Christ for the sinner. The re 
sult is the hearer is thrown back upon himself. He 
is consequently led to address himself to the task of 
working out his own salvation in a sense which the 
Apostle never intended. So he looks to his own 
good works to save him, and the goodness of this 
service he measures by a false standard. Duties 
which are obligatery upon all—such for example as 
relieving the t—become very meritorious acts; it 
is all forgot that this service is simply the service 
of Duty, and that as we have freely received, it is 
our simple duty, as it should be our chief pleasure, 
to bestow freely upon others. Or if this disciple of 
ethies fall into sim, he is either led to regard the 
offense lightly, thinking to condone his fault by more 
meritorious acts, or he is plunged into despair, the 
ethical teaching which he has so long listened to not 
having persuaded him of the blessed truth ‘If we 
confess our sins He is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
Forgiveness and justice and cleansing all combined 
in behalf of the sinner!—no mere ethical preaching 
ever discovered that blessed truth to the soul. 

“In this preaching there is no call for metaphysical 
refinements—we want no artificial, ongenng 4 forme- 
lated essays defining just who are lost and how and 
why, whether preached in pulpit or printed in Re- 
view; we do not even require dissertations on pre- 
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destination or preterition, nor may the subtle 
tions of atonement be unfolded with an amplitude 
of minuteness not to be 
But there is demand 


f God.” But this 
cannot be done without the preaching the doc- 
trine. Or if any minister think he has discovered 
a more excellent way by which he can dispense with 
doctrinal preaching, he has assuredly improved upon 


apostolic preaching. 

“The comforting and blessed truths of the Bible 
are doctrinal truths, and these have been the joy 
and comfort of God’s saints in all Any min- 
ister who fails to declare these truths by ——— 
or neglecting to preach doctrine, misses the chi 
end of his ministry and is feeding his flock on chaff 
indeed, however well meant for grain.” 

“Well, that is a pretty strong plea, I confess,” 
said Young. “1 have no disposition to take issue 
with you. But the trouble with doctrinal preaching 
in the past has been that too generally it was dry— 
dry as dust. I say, Let the preacher forbear to 
preach on any subject till he feels such enthusiasm 
in it that he can preach about it without notes, nay 
that he can hardly restrain his utterance on the sub- 
ject. If he be not himself enthusiastic, if the sub- 
ject has not made a deep impression on his own 
personality, how can he expect that it will imoress 
his hearer or remain in his mind for a day? If he 
has not such an enthusiasm, let him study his theme 
over and over again, and keep at it till the enthus- 
iasm arises. A cold heart in the pulpit will not 
evoke warm feeling in the pews. It takes fire to 
kindle fire.”” 

“Yes,” spoke up Gilson, “and I tell you a sermon 
must have two other qualities. It must have heart, 
and it must have aim. I agree with the poet Long- 
fellow when he said: “To me a sermon is no sermon 
in which I cannot hear the heart beat.’ An old 
minister speaking to a class of students in the Theo- 
logical Seminary said, ‘Take my advice, young man, 
aim at the heart in preaching. Not every man has 
a head. But every man has a heart. If you aim at 
the head you will miss some of your hearers. But 
if you aim at the heart you will hit them all. Aim 
at the heart.” ‘When you bait your hook with your 
heart,’ says John Burroughs, ‘the fish always bite.’ 
When a preacher speaks from the heart the people 
always listen. Asked to place an inscription in a 
book on birds, Mr. Burroughs wrote—‘You must 
have the bird in the heart before you can find him 
in the bush.” This parallels what the same writer 
says about fish, which is another way of ng what 
quaint old Izaak Walton has enjoined in his ‘Ang- 
ler’—‘Bait vour hook for your fish as if you loved 
him.” The dominating idea is that the affections are 
the highest realm as motive to action. Yet this 
truth is constantly lost sight of. If it weren't, per- 
haps we should have fewer sermons addressed to the 
head, and more addressed, where Christ sent home 
most of his truths—to the heart. : 

“Make your sermon search somebody’s heart if 
you want it to be effective. If it gets no further 
than the mind it may satisfy, but it will not in- 
spire; but to make it a heart-searcher it must have 
its origin im the heart. It must be fanned into a 
flame by the breath of prayer if it is to consume 


“I still contend,” said Young, “that lack of sim- 
plicity, that heaviness, that dullness in the pulpit 
is the unpardonable sin. A man with a message 
from the King of kings has no business to be d 
Alexander Pope, finding himself shut up in church 
with a monotonous preacher, wrote on the fiy-leaf 
of a prayer book: ; 

“‘] whisper, gracious God, 
What have I done to merit such a rod; 
That all this shot of dullness now should be 
From this thy blunderbuss discharged on me?" 

“One reason why we are often uninteresting is be- 
cause we try to be profound. Truth is simple. 
Profundity is mud. The man who understands his 
thought will find no difficulty in conveying it. The 
sermons of Jesus were masterpieces of clearness. 
He was a philosopher, but avoi the termin 
ef the schools. e was never dull. His sermons 
were plain presentations of important truth, illumi- 
nated by frequent references to common life, ar- 
rows from the quiver of a great heart aimed at the 
hearts of men.” 

“I believe,” said Andrews, “that after all, an air 
of uncertainty is of all thi the most fatal to a 
minister's ultimate success. e is commissioned to 


set forth that which his eyes have seen and his 
mands have handled of the Word of life. If he has 
fo convictions, he would better step down and out. 
The world has had enough of doubts and specula- 
tions; it is weary of ifs and perhapses. One reason 
why the common people heard Christ gladly was be- 
cause he taught as one having authority. Our com- 
mission rests on his ‘verily, verily.’ Goethe once 
wrote to a friend, ‘If you have any definite beliefs, 
let me hear them; but in God’s name say no more of 
your doubts; I have enough of my own.’ We be- 
lieve in God, immortality, sin and the atonement of 
Christ; let us plant ourselves on these and the peo- 
ple will hear us. The average man comes to 
church because he wants to hear something about 
the eternal verities; and he will not return habitu- 
ally to a banquet of husks. ‘If’ is like a crack in a 
itcher; the pitcher may look well, but, inasmuch as 
it holds no water, the thirsty do not care for it. 

“TI agree with Rev. Dr. Henson, of Boston. Re- 
cently asked if the pulpit was not losing its hold on 
the people, he said, ‘Yes, there are pulpits that are 
losing their grip on the masses; in fact, they never 
had any. The aa that are losing their grip on 
the people are the pulpits that are losing their grip 
on the old Gospel.’ It is certainly true that the 
Eepits in this country that habitually secure the 

est audiences are those that habitually present the 
old Gospel in its integrity and simplicity. The word 
of man perishes and passes away; the word of God 

liveth and abideth forever.” 

“Well,” said Gilson, as we all rose and began to 
say good night, “I guess that for the really effective 
preacher you will have to combine all the good 
qualities that have been mentioned. What a glorious 
calling preaching is, anyway!”’ 


Topics for Sermons 


John H. Blackburn, pastor Lakewood Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Cleveland, O. 


I. Series: Life of Christ. 

1, The Incarnation. John 1: 14. 

2. Development of Jesus. Luke 2: 52. 

Le nace at the River Jordan. Matt. 3: 13-17. 

4. emptation of Jesus. Heb. 4:15; Heb. 2: 18. 

5. Jesus at Prayer. Luke 6: 12. 

6. On ae Mount of Transfiguration. Luke 9: 18- 
36. 

7. Death of Jesus. 1 Pet. 2: 24. 

8 The Resurrection. Rom. 8: 11. 

9g. The Ascension. Acts 1: 9. 
II. Series: Sermon on the Mount. 

1. Citizenship in the Kingdom. Matt. 5: 1-16. 

2. The Law of the Kingdom. Matt. 5: 17-48. 

is, ‘The here ee of the Kingdom. Matt 6: 
1-18, 

4. Relation of the Christian to the Good Things 
of the World. Matt. 6: 33. 

5. Relation of the Christian to the Evil of the 
World. Matt. 7: 1-12. 

6. The Way into the Kingdom. Matt. 7: 13-29. 

III. Series: Genesis. 

1. Creation. Gen. 1: 27, 28. 

2, The Fall: the Curse of Sin; promise of Re- 
demption. Gen. 3: 1-15. 

3. Cain and Abel. Gen. 4:6, 7. 

4. The Flood: Justice and Mercy. Gen. 6: 5-22. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


Concerning a Special Series of Addresses to be 
given at Seven Sunday Evening 
Services in 
PILGRIM CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
E. 228 Indiana Avenue 


W. J. HINDLEY 
Minister 
Beginning Sunday evening, October seventh at 
seven-thirty o'clock 
“The Neighborhood Church” 


A PERSONAL WORD 

The minister of ‘The Neighborhood Church” ack- 
nowledges his due appreciation of the unprecedented 
interest that has marked the opening Sundays of the 
present season’s work. It will be his aim to continue 
that broad and progressive policy which has made 
Pilgrim Church a congenial religious center for many 
pacris of widely divergent viewpoints and particu- 
arly a medium of social service to the residents of 
the neighborhood irrespective of cast or creed. 

~ This present series will consist of homely studies 
in home problems and is only the first of a number 
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of series which will be delivered during the season. 
Let this announcement bespeak your hearty co- 
operation in our work this year. 
Most cordially yours, 
W. J. HINDLEY, Minister. 
Spokane, Sept. 30, 1906. 


“LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF 
THE COMMON PEOPLE.” 


Oct. 7 “God Bless Our Home.” 
An Appreciative Study of Home-Making and Home- 
Makers. - 
Oct. 14 “The Haunted House or the Misery of 
A Study in Domestic Finance. 
Oct. 21 “The Kitchen vs.-the Parlor.” 
A Study in Domestic Service. 
Oct. 28 “The Burden or Blessing of a Family.’ 
A Timely Message to American Parenthood, 
Nov. 4 “The Child and the Rod.” 
A Study of American Youth. 
Nov. 11 “Critical Decisions in the Life of the 
Home.” 
Some Suggestions in the Choice of a Life’s Work. 
Nov. 18 “Old Age by the Fireside.” 
The Mission of the Home Completed. 


Fs NOTES. 


“The Neighborhood Church” stands for the unifi- 
cation of the religious forces of the community. Our 
ideal is “The Kingdom,” our watchword “Progress,” 
our covenant “Service.” 

We acknowledge no authority or rules save that 
of Jesus of Nazareth, and we believe that authority 
to be expressed in the equal rights and final decis- 
ions of the people who comprise our membership. 

We make no assessments and levy no taxes. All 
expenses are met by the free gifts of the congrega- 
tion. Eighteen business men compose our Board of 
Managers. The Board meets once a month, audits 
all accounts and pays all bills. The budget expense 
is now $50.00 a week and the Board would be pleased 
to have you assume some definite amount as your 
share. Your welcome here, however, is not con- 
ditioned upon the amount of your gift, but rather 
upon the measure of your interest in an institution 
that is seeking to build up the better life of the 
neighborhood. 


BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Extracts from press comments of ten leading re- 
ligious papers of the United States on the ‘“‘Biblical 
Encyclopedia.” See pages II and III. 

THE INTERIOR, Chicago, says: “The variety 
of material introduced into it is so varied and large 
that the word encyclopedia alone is adequate to de- 
scribe it. It is a work designed to fill a large place 
among helps to the study of the Bible.” 

THE NEW YORK OBSERVER: “The volumes 
will prove useful to those who desire a plain and 
practical rather than a simply erudite and scholarly 
commentary on the Scriptures.” 

EPWORTH HERALD: “The Biblical Encyclo- 
pedia contains a surprising variety and extent of ma- 
terial.” 

HERALD AND PRESBYTER: ‘“Excellently 
adapted to those who wish to make use of the Holy 
Scriptures for practical, spiritual purposes.” 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: “It is particularly 
rich in materials by the use of which one may pic- 
ture vividly the Biblical incidents.” 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD: “Every 
one of the 4,426 large, closely printed pages crowded 
with valuable matter. Its cost is a mere trifle com- 
pared with its worth.” 

THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE (J. M. Buckley, 
Editor): “The volumes are full of well selected 
quotations from almost every writer known as a 
modern authority on the Bible, besides many repre- 
sentations from secular literature.” 

THE ADVANCE: “As an illustrative commen- 
tary the work will be found useful.” 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST: “A commentary 
on the whole Bible. prepared by two well known 
teachers of teachers.” 


How He Read Books 


Henry Ward Beecher was a voluminous reader, 
but withal a very rapid one. To Dr. Lyman Abbott 
he said once: J 

“T never read a book through. A book is like a 
fish; you cut off the head, you cut off the tail, you 
cut off the fins, you take out the back-bone, and 
there is a little piece of meat left!” 


Quotable Poetry 


THE MASTER OF MY BOAT. 
I owmed a little boat a while ago, 
Sad suited 2 Monae Sun Gee a oe 
And whither any breeze mi fairly blow 
Pd steer the little craft or near. 


Mine was the boat, 
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My p= yp ap my place of nightly toil. 
at sumset to the fishing-ground, | 
At morn the beat was freighted with the spoil : 
That my all-conquering work and skill had found. 
Mine was the boat, 
And mine the net, 
And mine the skill, 
And power to get. 
Ome day there passed along the silent shore, 
While I my net was casting im the sea, 
A man who spoke as mever man before; 
I followed him—new life began in me. 
Mine was the boat, 
But his, the voice, 
And his, the call, 
Yet mine, the choice. 


His was the boat, 
And his, the sea, 
And his, the peace 
O’er all, and me. 
Once, from his boat, he taught the throng, 
Then bade me let down nets out im the sea; 
I murmured, but obeyed, nor was it long 
Before the catch amazed and humbled me. 


a —— a 
Quoted im a sermon by E. S. Lewis, D. 


HOW HE LIVED. ‘ 
Se ke died for his faith That is fne— 
More than most of us do. 
But stay! Can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too? 
Tt is easy to die. Mer have died 
For a wish or a whim— 
From bravado, passion or pride; 
Was it hard for him? 


every day to live out 


While his friends met his conduct with doubt, 
And the world with contempt— 
Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside? 
Then we'll talk of the life that he led— 
Never mind how he died. 
—Ernest Crosby in “Swords and Plowshares.” 


SURPRISE. 
O little bulb, uncouth, 
Ragged and rusty brown, 
Have you some dew of youth? 
Have you a crimson gown? 
Plant me and see 
What I shall be — 
God’s fine surprise : 
Before your eyes! : 
ne — | 
oor, less, crawling worm 
Can any loveliness 
Be im that sluggish form? 
Hide me and see 
What I shall be— 


and see 


| emce turned the 


Unusual 


HOW HE KNEW THE LOCALITY. 

An Irish laborer was lying in a ditch, very much 
the worse for liquor. He was encountered ~ fig the 
priest.of his parish. Very much shocked, his rever-— 

drunkard muttered: 


over, who 
“Where am I?” 
“On the road to hell,” replied the priest sternly. 
“I thought so,” said Pat, “when I heard Father 


| Murtagh’s voice on the road, too.” 


A PROMPT ANSWER. 


Of the wise sayings of children the following is 
a fair specimen related by the victim. A clergyman 
was addressing his school and trying to enforce the 
doctrine that the hearts of the little ones were sin- 
ful, and needed regulating. Taking out his watch 
and holding it up, he said, “Now, here is my 
watch; suppose it does not keep good time—now 
goes too fast, and now too slow—what shall I do 

“Sell it!” shouted a flaxen-headed youngster. 


BACHELOR SAM. 
Spending the August holidays on my uncle’s farm, 
I absinthe a good deal with the gardener. 
The gardener is an old bachelon tiie unshaven, 
dry—you know the type. : 
“Sam,” I said to him one day, “why don’t you 
marry?” 
Sam only grunted. 
, “The world’s first gardener,” I went on, “he mar- 


“And he didn’t keep his job long afterward,” said 


The yell of the George Junior Republic is very 
‘suggestive: 
Down with the boss, down with the tramp, 


e citizens of the & RR. 


NO CHRISTIAN. 

It is said that during one of Mr. Moody’s 
ings a worker approached a young man with = 
question, “Are you a Christian?” The young 
looked up, smiled good-naturedly, as he hace 4 “Oh, 
no sir; I am one of the choir!” 


LIVED ON SPIRITUAL FOOD. 

When Dr. Rice was at the head of the Theological 
Seminary at Prince Edward, a parish in Virginia 
sent to him for a minister. Of course they wanted 
all the gifts and graces—a scholar, orator, pastor, 
fine writer, and a perfect gentleman—all for four 
hundred dollars a year. Dr. Rice answered by ad- 
vising them to send to Heaven for Dr. Dwight. He 
— the ——— man he “arse and rs he had been 

ving a good while on spiri food, he might pos- 
sibly live on four hundred dollars. 


COULD NOT HIT THE MARK. 

During the pastorate of Henry Ward Beecher in 
Indianapolis he preached a series of sermons upon 
drunkenness and gambling, incidentally scoring the 
men of the community who profited by these sins. 
During the ensuing week he was accosted on the 
street by a would-be assailant, pistol in hand, who 
demanded a retraction of some utterance of the pre- 
ceeding Sunday. 

“Take it back, right here!’ he demanded with 
an oath, “or I will shoot you on the spot!” 

“Shoot away!” was the preacher’s response as he 
walked calmly away, hurling over his shoulder this 
parting remark: 
be believe you can hit the mark as well as 


AMERICAN REVISED INTERLEAVED BIBLE. 
In response to a demand for = interleaved Bible 

for the study table, we had prepared Nelson’s Bour- 

geois American Revised Bible interleaved between 

every leaf. It is leather lined, silk ok Nelson sels 

circuit, red under gold, and is the book N 

for = 2a ee eas c. _— 

to you you can pay $7.50 on receipt poe 

$2.00 cash and $2.00 month for three months. 

Or vou can return it if not satisfactory. 


Sincerely, 
F. M. BARTON, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland O. 


The Prayer Meeting 


From the Chautauquan Daily. 
I 


SIMPLICITY OF FAITH. 
Rom. 10: ro. 
Bishop W. F. Oldham of India. 

We are to consider the simplicity of faith—how 
easy it is to get faith. Our lesson is found in the 
tenth chapter of Romans, the tenth and succeeding 
verses. ‘“‘With the heart man believeth.” A young 
fellow told me once at a college with which I was 
connected, “What you have said may be true, but I 
cannot be coerced by a text.”” But there is no capi- 
tal truth of evangelical religion but that finds its 
attestation in the life about us, as well as its state- 
ment in this book. 

The Book represents sin as a violation of the law 
of God, but sin is not only a violation of the law of 
God, but it is an upsetting of the moral order of 
things. Every man is benefited when each man 
obeys the moral law. Each man does the best for 
himself when he obeys the common weal. “Thou 
shalt not sin;” it is not merely because the Book 
says so, but because it is so. 

Take another text: “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.” Turn away from 
the text. I try to look about me in life. I find that 
there never has been in the history of the world 
such another man as Jesus Christ. Literature is filled 
‘with honor to his name. There I read, “Whatever 
surprises the future may hold, we can never hope to 
see his equal again.””’ Then there comes into my 
heart a great plone fh and I say: “Oh, that I might 
be like him, that might reproduce his goodness 
and his life.” And feeling the truth come into my 
heart, and believing, am I not saved. “Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 
He breathes upon me, and I am saved. Then the 
words become more than a mere text. 

I turn again in the Scriptures and read, “You 
must be born again.” What does it mean? Am I 
not almost necessarily the outcome of my own past? 
A part of the text I know is true, for I look into 
myself and find positive weakness and meanness. 
The man who hasn’t discovered the meanness in 
himself is the man who hasn’t looked into himself. 

hen I turn around and look and read the stories 
of my own race. (Bishop Oldham then spoke of St. 
Augustine, John Bunyan, Colonel Hadley and John 
Wesley, as examples of men who experienced re- 
birth.) When we look at the annals of our age, 
we find that these men have somehow come into such 
an attitude of mind and soul that we can say they 
were born again. Then I come back to the text 
and the text has a new meaning. 

What have I done? I have brought out three 
things: sin, the Saviour, and actual salvation oper- 
ative in life. I have attempted to put into your mind 
the idea the Book is not an authority, but only the 
record of authority. Oh, might I suggest to. any of 
you who are perplexed in heart, to believe! When 
some truth that is the word of God brings out a 
craving to do your best, makes your soul long to 
receive it, yield yourself to it. Let me read a short 

assage from the words of our Lord: “As soon as 
esus heard the word that was spoken, he saith 
unto the ruler of the synagogue, Be not afraid, only 
believe.” Dear heart, listen to the word of your 
Lord. Lend yourself to him, and he will make your 


life blessed and beautiful; it is so easy when you ~ 


only believe. 


II. 
DAY BY DAY. 
go: 21; Neh. 8:18; Luke 
Cor. 4: 16. 
Rev. J. W. Chapman. 

In these words we find the secret of fellowship, 
likewise the secret of Bible studv. We also discover 
suggestions as to the prayer life and in studying 
them we are told how we may become like Christ. 
Our experiences are intermittent and there is no 
excuse for this because Christ is our life and “he is 
the same yesterday, today and forever.” Our dis- 
positions are too slothful and there is no excuse for 
this because Christ is our life, and he was ever 
busy. He said to his mother, “Wist ye not that I 
must be about my father’s business?” and from that 
point on until he died upon the cross he was “‘in- 
stant in season and out of season.” Our plans are 
too easily disturbed and there is no excuse for this, 
for Christ was quite the contrary and he is our life. 
He began by proclaiming that he would do the will 
of God and he never swerved from his statement. 

How to overcome this weakness in our experience 
is a problem which confronts every Christian. The 
secret of victory is found in the three words, “day 
by day.” 


2 Chron. £I2\9;3 2 
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1.° “The priests and the Levites praised the Lord 
day by day.” 2 Chronicles 30:21. This thirtieth 
chapter gives the story of a great revival They 
sent letters from Dan to Beersheba; they made the 
temple clean; they sanctified themselves, and they 
praised the Lord. There is a difference between 
prayer and praise. In prayer we ask God for some- 
thing. In praise we bring something to him. There 
are so many things for which we should praise him: 
For Christ,—we are saved by his death and kept 
saved in his life; for the Holy Spirit.—he makes 
Christ real; for privilege of service,—for we are 
laborers together with God; and for the manifold 
blessings constantly enriching our lives. 

2. “Day by day he read in the book of the law 
of God.” Nehemiah 8:18. The great crowd had re- 
turned from Babylon. They were all gathered to- 
gether in the street by the water gate, and Ezra 
the scribe was told to bring the book. They read 
the scripture as one man. There was no discord. 
They read every morning until midday. We receive 
little from the Scriptures because we read so infre- 
quently and so carelessly. All that is required in 
these days is that we should give the Bible a chance. 
All the people stood up while they read, showing 
their reverence. And there was gladness, which is 
the inevitable result of proper Bible study. The Bi- 
ble is a book of promises but they must be presented 
for payment. It is a book of commands but the 
commands must be obeyed. It is a book of antisep- 
tic purposes. “Thy word have I had in my heart 
that I might not sin against thee.” 

3. “Give us day by day our daily bread.” Luke 
11:3. This is the “day by day” of prayer. Prayer 
must be a habit. A habit is an act repeated so many 
times that at last it is done involuntarily. Jesus 
prayed as he rested and as he breathed, and yet 
successful prayer is not for everyone. The word “if” 
as used in many Scriptures, makes plain the secret 
of success or the cause of failure. “If any man will 
deny himself,” Matthew 16:24. “If there is faith 
as a grain of mustard seed,” Matthew 17: 20. “If 
two agree as touching any one thing,” Matthew 
18:19. “If any man will do his will,” John 7: 17. 
And “if we abide in him,” John 15: 7. 

4. “The inward man is renewed day by day,” 2 
Corinthians 4:16. We cannot live today upon the 
blessings of yesterday, nor grow today on the efforts 
of other days. There must be a daily renewal. Ev- 
ery Christian has two natures. One came to him in 
natural birth, the other in regeneration. Day by 
day our spiritual nature must be renewed. To live 
in the flesh is at the cost of the spirit; to live in 
the spirit is at the cost of the flesh. 

IIl. 
GOD IN NATURE. 
Psalm 8. 
Bishop H. W. Warren. 

I have listened to this congregation sing “Heaven 
and earth are full of thee, O Lord most high” It 
is a question how much we are conscious of the 
presence of God in nature. All nature is full of God 
but can we see him and know him? It would be 
expected that he who came from God would be fa- 
miliar with nature. So it was. “Nature was Jesus’ 
dear comfort in time of sorrow. He was able to see 
his Father in the works he had made. 

As I came over the rich lake lands of Ohio and 
Indiana I was impressed with the expression of man 
in the houses he had built, and the trees he had 
planted. How often I said, “These ordered houses 
and lands suggest the orderly toil of some man and 
the centuries of labor of all his ancestors who have 
toiled here.” But far more than those’ tilled fields 
omnia man’s work, the universe expresses God's 
work. 

How does the artist express himself? He has a 
thought of vigor and he makes a Hercules; of 
beauty, and he produces a Venus de Milo; of hero- 
ism and he designs a William Tell. God has thoughts 
of vigor, beauty and heroism; and he expreses them 
in nature. He expresses them also in co-operation 
with man: “Ye are God’s husbandmen.” His work 
enters into every aspect of man’s work: “Without 
me ye can do nothing.” This is usually thought to 
refer to spiritual co-operation. So it does, but it 
refers to material co-operation as well. God tries to 
make men understand that in every respect he is 
working with God. Men have wondered whether 
among the countless stars there is a world with in- 
habitants or not. I do not know; but it is enough 
that they set God’s children thinking of the reason 
for their existence. He would make a million more 
if it were necessary to raise their thinking to a level 
with his own. 

Christ finds the expression of God in all thin 
The lilies are God's name written in beauty, as 


stars are his name written large. The little twitter- 
ing sparrows are the expression of God’s affection. 
No woman lighting her candle and sweeping her 
house to find a lost coin but represents God seeking 
out the lost souls. The woman making her bread 
can think of God’s leaven spreading through all 
lands, increasing in might and swiftness as it goes. 
The soldier knows that the word of God is as a 
two edged sword. Christ gives to every act between 
dawn and sunset a spiritual meaning. 

Do we speak of eternity? The age of the world 
goes back to uncounted aeons with an ever present 
worker. Are we speaking of power? If we speak 
of God’s power human estimates are impossible. 
Did you ever whirl a stone attached to a string 
about your head? The centrifugal force depends 
upon the weight of the stone, the length of the 
string, and the rate of whirling. Consider the force 
exerted by the earth as it revolves around the sun, 
the stone, the mass of earth, the string 95,000,000 
miles in length, the speed of a thousand miles a 
minute. Suppose the earth were tied to the sun with 
steel wires each strong enough to hold one of us, 
and altogether forming the centripetal force neces- 
sary to hold the earth in its orbit. How many 
would it take? There would be a wire from every 
spot of sea, island, and mainland, so thick that a 
mouse could not run round among them. The power 
of God is unthinkable. The power of gravitation is 
unweariable, ‘taken as it is from the infinities of 
God’s power. 

We are here in the midst of God’s great expres- 
sion. Man’s expressions are Here in these columns 
of strength. But how much greater than these are 
the other columns, the expression of God’s power. 
Unhappy indeed is the man who, in the midst of 
singing, hears no melody; in the midst of orchestra 
hears no music; in the presence of the stars that 
sing of their Creator, hears not the voice of God; 
and in the midst of trees and rocks, cannot see the 
infinite beauty of God through them all. 


IV. 
PAUL’S VISIT TO PETER. 
Gal. r: 18. 
Rev. J. W. Chapman. 

There are two expressions in the epistles of Paul 
worthy of our notice, “Christ in me” jand “In 
Christ.” In Switzerland there are five lakes in which 
the Matterhorn is reflected perfectly, although some 
of these lakes are many miles removed. There are 
five lakes, as it were, in Galatians in which Christ 
is represented as being reflected, 1:16; 1:24; 2:8; 
2:20; and 4: 19. 

If we read the epistle of Paul we will be greatly 
impressed as regards his use of the expression “in 
Christ.” In Romans we are said to be “justified in 
him;”’ in Corinthians, “sanctified in him;” in Ephes- 
ians, “crucified in him;” in Philippians, “satisfied in 
in Colossians, “complete in him;” in Thes- 
salonians, “glorified in him.” 

There are other expressions in the epistles which 
aes indication that Paul was all the time having a 
arger view of God’s plan and purposes. In Thes- 
salonians, we are represented as “being delivered 
from wrath;” in Galatians, as “taken out of the pres- 
ent evil age;” in Ephesians, as “on the throne;” in 
Colossians, as “taken out of the world.” 

We naturally wonder how Paul developed so mar- 
velously in his spiritual life. The secret is not found 
in his past life mor in his days as a student, but 
there are certain things which we would do well to 
remember concerning hi 

1. His days in Arabia marvelously shaped his fu- 
ture career. We cannot any of us escape these ex- 
periences if we expect to be used. Some times our 
Arabia is a sharp trial, other times it is sore disap- 
pointment, but it is all in God’s hand. When Moses 
was in the mountain God gave him the plan for the 
tabernacle. When we are alone with God in our 
Arabia he will give us his plan for our earthly ca- 
reer. 

2. The power of earthly association is a great 
thing to remember. S. H. Hadley, Jerry Macaulay’s 
successor, used to be my guest, and he never came 
that he did not make us better and never left us 
that he did not inspire every member of the house- 
hold, including the servants, with a desire to be like 
Christ. 

I have tried to imagine what 15 days must have 
meant in this visit of Paul to Peter. I have pictured 
his entrance into Jerusalem, his asking where Peter 
lived. I have imagined the meeting of the two. 
What a contrast there was—the scholar and the ig- 
morant man, the one cultured, the other unrefined, 
the one a tent maker and the other a fisherman, the 
one saying, “I in him,” the other saying, “Unto 


you who believe he is precious.” There are some 
things that make people acquainted; an introduc- 
tion—someone must stand between the two to be 
introduced and Jesus is that one; the same interests 
—both these men were preachers of Christ. A mu- 
tual friend will make two men to be acquainted. 
Jesus was this mutual friend. Peter knew him as 
Jesus and Paul knew him as Christ. And so the 
visit went on. 

3-. Their conversation must have been interesting. 
Paul must have asked Peter, about himself and was 
told that he was a fisherman, but Christ took the 
thing he could do and changed it into skill for win- 
ning men; was told that he was profane and yet his 
favorite word was “precious.”” It matters not who 
we are nor what we are, Christ can change us. 

I can imagine Paul asking Peter how he was 
saved and his being told that it was his brother 
Andrew that introduced him to Christ. What an in- 
fluence a Christian worker has! 
the first thing Jesus did for Peter was to change his 
name and he was named for what he was going to 
he, not for what he was. And Paul was told that 
one of the first things Peter ever did for Jesus was 
to lend him his boat. I can imagine Peter saying 
that the thing that impressed him most about the 
Saviour was his sympathy and compassion, and I 
¢an imagine them going forth to visit Gethsemane 
and the cross, and for fifteen days they tarried to- 
gether. I verily believe that this visit had much to 
do with shaping Paul’s marvelous career. Let us 
make Jesus real, live for him, love him and serve 
him with all our hearts. 


THE BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


See Colored Pages. 

When you have examined the fourfold treatment 
of the text, and examined the same treatment of the 
reference texts in the margin, then turn to the in- 
dexes 1 and 2 in the volume you are using, look 
up the subjects of the heads of your sermon, and you 
will, in most cases, find in the one volume all the 
illustrative matter you can use. But if what you 
find is not entirely appropriate (mo man with the 
“Biblical Encyclopedia” needs distort or strain to 
illustrate a point) then carry the same research into 
the other four volumes. This will result in more il- 
lustrative or illuminative matter on a subject and its 
different phases than you can find in any two or 
three works. Suppose your subject was Contentment. 
You examine comment on page 349, Vol. Il, Job. 
20:22. After examining the paragraphs on 21: a5 
you would turn to Eccl. 5: 13, 14, page 22, Vol. ITI, 
and examine comment, and also illustrative matter. 
“Anxieties of Rich;” thence to Jer. 17: 11 on page 
425, Vol. III. Then turn Index : of Vol. and 
under “Content” and “Contentment” you find nine 
references in that volume and ‘“Riches’’ furnishes 19 
references. Index 2 of the same volume under 
“Contentment.” “Riches and Rich” furnishes fifteen 
references to most excellent illustrations. Thus in 
one volume alone you have forty-three references. 
Extend the research to the other four volumes and 
you will find upwards of 200 references. This would 
amount to some twenty pages or enough to preach 
two sermons on the subject if you used no other 
words or thoughts than those in the “Biblical En- 
cyclopedia.” Certainly we expect no one to do this, 
we simply mention this as an illustration of our 
statement that it is a homiletic gold mine and more 
productive of suggestive thoughts and information 
than any four Biblical works you can purchase. 


LITTLE BIBLES. 

What are the twelve greatest chapters in the Bi- 
ble? You should think of Psalm 23, etc. That ques- 
tion was asked thousands of Christian workers. The 
consensus of their opinion is incorporated in the 
twelve greatest chapters being published in a little 
booklet. With the help of my preacher friends I 
have distributed over 50,000, through mention of 
them in my Preacher’s Magazine. 

Bound in tag-board covers, suitable for pocket—ro 
for 1sc postpaid; 25 for 30c; 50 for 55c, and roo for 
$x postpaid. It makes a tract that anv one is glad 
to receive. F. M. BARTON, Cleveland, O. 


The Bay View Reading Club 
It begins its 15th year with nearly 24.000 
students, and is growing rapidly. Its work is 
so excellent and delightful that hundreds of 
literary clubs have adopted it. AskJ.M. Hall, 
Boston Boulevard, Detroit, Mich., for the cir- 
cular, and start a club. 
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The Cleavage ae the Faith 
REV, HUGH BLACK, NEW YORK, 


Text: “He that is not with me is against 
me.” Matt. 12: 30. 

The Christian faith is not a question of judg- 
ment, or intellect, of mental assent to proposi- 
tions, not the things that may be believed 
about Christ, but affinity of spirit, likeness of 
soul. If there is spiritual kinship of any sort, 
the relationship can grow till it reaches the 
fullest communion, That is what determines 
everything; that is what is meant by being for 
Christ, and not being against him. He accepts 
sympathy to the extent even of not committing 
yourself against him; he accepts faith small as 
a grain of mustard- seed, It is not the final 
stage, but if it is there, it is enough to go on 
With. Light that flickers and wanes as of 
smoking flax he will not quench, but will nurse 
till it dances into flame; life feeble as a new- 
born babe, so it be life, he will accept, 

1, That is why there canbe no real neutral- 
ity in religion. The stage we have spoken of 
as if it were one of neutrality, is spoken of as 
if it were really one of inquiry, of openness to 
light, of the first dawning of faith, the first 
leaning towards Christ; and ever that can not 
be permanent. From that there must be ad- 
vance or retreat. There comes a time when 
you must have done with balance of judgment, 
and must come to decision, clear, distinet; and 
then, if decision is refused, it means really 
that decision has gone against Christ. You 
cannot sit on the fence forever; and, even if 
you could, not to have come down on Christ’s 
side is tantamount to being on the other side. 

One says in effect; “Oh, I stand aside. I 
take no part. I am not called upon to decide 
one way or the other, I am a spectator, look- 
ing down casually at the great struggle in the 
arena. It is no concern of mine, I neither love 
nor hate.” Like the haughty soul of Tenny- 
son’s Palace of Art: 

“T take possession of man’s mind and deed, 

I care not what the sects may brawl. 

I sit as God, holding no form of creed, 

But contemplating all.” 

That attitude would in any case, even if it 
were possible, be one of immeasurable conceit 
—but it is not possible. 

It might be possible if this were a matter of 
speculation which had no essential relation to 
you. If it were merely a body of opinions, or 
a system of doctrine, or things to be believed 
or to be doubted, then you might sit loosely 
towards it all. But it is your life; it settles the 
man you are. If it were only your opinion of 
Christ that was at stake, it might not matter 
much whether you had any opinion or not. 
You might dismiss it as indifferent. If it were 
only you that were judging Christ; but it is 
Christ who is judging you. 

Simeon’s propheey regarding him to his 
mother Mary has been fulfilled, “Behold, this 
child is set for the falling and rising of many 


in Israel; and for a sign which is spoken 
against, that thoughts out of many hearts may 
be revealed.” His is the touchstone by which 
you are tested, and according to your attitude 
to him you judge and condemn yourself, That 
is why no neutrality is possible, and why you 
cannot hold aloof even if you would, and why 
in the ultimate issue you must be one thing or 
another to him, He divides the world. He 
comes to separate, as he himself declared, 
brother, from brother, sister from sister, Not 
peace—you thought he came to bring peace— 
not peace, but a sword, 

II. Every spiritual capacity divides men, not 
arbitrarily, but essentially, A great violinist 


once divided the world into two classes, those 


who play the fiddle and those who don't. The 
principle of selection is always along the line 
of fitness. The violinist was right. The world 
is divided musically, if not by the narrow test 
of the fiddle, yet by the principle of knowledge 
or appreciation of music, Musically the judg- 
ment is not arbitrary, but essential. Spiritual 
selection acts automatically in the same way. 
Fitness for Christ's kingdom is the condition; 
and fitness is determined by relationship to 
Jesus. It is no hard and cruel and arbitrary 
judgment, but the sentence of fact, declaring 
men and things to be just what they actually 
are, 

There is an old Jewish tradition that the 
manna which fed the Israelites in the desert 
had not one uniform taste, but tasted according 
to each man’s mouth,. We, dilettante tasters 
of things spiritual, think we are judging the 
taste of the manna; the manna is judging us 
by the taste. You’ think you are estimating 
truth; truth is estimating you. You think you 
are balancing and weighing, and valuing with 
nice discrimination the kingdom of God; the 
kingdom is weighing and valuing you, You 
think you are assessing religion and giving it 
its place; religion is putting you in your own 
place, You think you are judging Christ; 
Christ is judging you. He sifts you as wheat 
is sifted from chaff, As iron leaps to the mag- 
net, so some souls leap to his embrace. He 
winnows the hearts of men, You cannot be 
indifferent. Even when you think you are bd 
different, and are neutral, by the very fact 
have made decision. Some things you a he 
merely by neglecting. 

III. Realize what Christianity is, and you 
will see that not to be for Christ is to be 
against him, It is not a balance of judgment, 
but an attitude of soul. Christianity is a mat- 
ter of holy affections, not a matter of dogma 
and articles of creed. » These afterwards, but 
not in the first and the ultimate issue. You live 
only as you love—what is your love? Your 
love tests you, separates you, classifies you. 

There are but two kingdoms, to one of 
which you belong; two empires of the human 
heart. Cleared from all false issues, there are 
only two rival kinds of life, the self-centered 
life and the God-centered life. You cannot 


belong io both categories; they are mutually 


exclusive. Our Lord stated this in his strong 
assertion, “Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon.” In the straits of the fight you cannot 


stand out as a spectator. You cannot both be 
friend and foe, ally and enemy, at the same 
time; and to refuse to take your place is to 
let judgment go against you by default. To 
refuse to go to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty is to be an accomplice against the 
Lord. Your affectation of indifference is vir- 
tual decision. Neutrality is impossible. You 
must see and admit the force and truth of 
Christ's statement, “He that is not with me is 
against me.” 

IV. The truth is that the neutrality so com- 
monly affected is merely another name for in- 
difference. We think it prudence not to com- 
mit ourselyes on one side or another, and we 
think it a sign of wise tolerance to keep our 
minds open, and hear all sides, and accept no 
conclusion. But the reason is that we do not 
understand the importance of the issue. We 
do not care sufficiently, and so see no need for 
decision. We are so content with the world 
and with the life of sense that the life of the 
spirit is killed within us. We do not reject 
Christ; we simply pass him by. We are not 
against Christ; we simply are not for him. 
This is our condemnation, that in the blindness 
of our souls we do not see the difference be- 
tween light and darkness. Our supposed neu- 
trality is an insult. ; 

It seems to be a mark of our age to look 
upon all things as equally unimportant, to look 
upon the world as a dull leaden gray, with no 
light and shade, but only a dim twilight. We 
seem to be in a period of indifference, in poli- 
tics and literature and religion, and all the 
things about which men used to feel intensely. 
Enthusiasm one way or the other seems a lost 
art; passion seems dead; and the idea with 
many seems to be a languid tolerance which 
plays with great realities, and which will neith- 
er assert nor deny. There is ardor enough for 
all the things which have an earthly basis, for 
money and pleasure; but in the region of 
thought and political principle and religious be- 
lief, zeal is at a discount. In the great war- 
fare of the ages we want to be both for and 
against, or neither for nor against. We try 
to ignore it. We are experts in balancing our- 
selves on the fence. Men do not seem to have 
enough faith even to be unbelievers. 

A lower depth than blatant unfaith is the 
meral apathy, the spiritual unconcern, that 
makes light of distinctions. It takes at least 
some faith to deny, for it means that it is 
thought worth denying. I would that ye were 
either hot or cold. Better the intellectual here- 
sies of past days than the inappetency of 
thought which seems to have lost the sense of 
taste. Better the fierce sun and the black 
shadow than the universal mist that makes the 
world a blur. Better the days of what we 
called dogmatic atheism than the torpor of 
moral insensibility. Better passionate denial 
than the death in life which thinks that nothing 
is worth living for or fighting for and, if need 
be, dying for. For God’s sake give up your 
affectation of languid indifference. Protest, as- 
sert, deny, anything but the cold-blooded as- 
sumption that nothing matters. 

V. For it does matter. Whether you will 


or not, you are compelled to take a part. The 
danger of the indifference about which we 
speak, as opposed to frank. enmity of Christ, is 
that we so easily miss the fact that we have 
taken sides, that in spite of our supposed inde- 
cision we have really decided. Between the 
Christ-life and the world-life there can be no 


compromise. The word to express our posi- 
tion is not “both” nor “neither,” but “either 
Ore 


“In the long run it must be attraction or 
aversion of spirit, love or hate. The Lord 
Christ tracks you to your hiding-place, and re- 
veals you to yourself, tearing away all dis- 
guises and showing you what you are. Bring 
your attitude towards him this day to the light, 
and make sure to yourself how you stand re- 
garding him and his claims over you. Make 
your decision openly. Assert to yourself what 
your attitude really is. You must be with him 
or against him. If you have nothing in com- 
mon with him, no spiritual affinity, no sympa- 
thy with his ‘thoughts and objects, the first 
gicam of hope is that you should know the 

acts. 

To be against Christ—to have Christ against 
you! To hate Jesus—to suffer the wrath of 
the Lamb! It is hard for thee, O human soul, 
to kick against the goads.—Hugh Black. 


The Antidote to Weariness 
REV. J. H. JOWETT, M. A., ENGLAND. 

Text: “And let us not be weary in well do- 
ing: for in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not.” Gal. 6: 9. 

Here was a little company of men and wom- 
en working a little patch of tough, rough and 
most unpromising ground. The atmosphere is 
stifling. The soil is heavy and unclean. It is 
interpenetrated with roots of hoary customs, 
with stiff, fibrous and amost invincible tradi- 
tions. And some of the little company of 
toilers are becoming selfish and exclusive; they 
are fencing off their own lives, and are de- 
voting themselves solely to the culture of their 
own little souls. They are beginning to “look 
every man on his own things,” and not upon 
“the things of others.” And all this makes it 
terribly hard for the earnest and zealous work- 
ers, who are seeking in the whole wide field to 
turn the desert into a garden, and to make the 
wilderness rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
They make such little progress, if indeed they 
make any progress at all; and often have they 
stopped in the furrow. with tired and aching 
limbs, and with depressed and weary hearts! 
And often have they sent a tired cry to the 
bending heavens, “Lord, how long! how long!” 
It was, I say, to men and women like these, 
contending valiantly against overwhelming 
odds, that the apostle sends this heartening and 
triumphant word, “Let us not be weary in well 
doing: for in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not.” 

I. Now, first of all, is it not a very helpful 
and inspiring figure which the -apostle employs 
in my text? “We shall reap!” Would it not 
come with great and strengthening consolation 
to these wearied toilers who were seeking to 
rejuvenate and beautify the race? “We shall 
reap!” The apostle finds his figure of speech, 
not in the market, but in the field. He goes 
to the realm of agriculture. Our Christian 
work does not find its analogies in buying and 


Jielling, in swift and deft transactions, but in 
he leisurely and mysterious processes of the 
jeld. “We shall reap.” When we are dealing 
ith souls we are not mechanics, engaged upon 
contrivances every part of which is visible, 
and needing only the rearrangement of the fit- 
tings, the readjustment of cog and cog, of 
balance and spring. No, our work is not that 
of mechanics, but of farmers. 

Now see! If our work is like farming, 
is it not heartening to realize that, like the 
farmer, we are in league with most mighty and 
mysterious forces? We have invisible but tre- 
mendous allies! I took down from my shelves 
a little primer on agriculture, which I bought 
some years ago that I might become a little 
more familiar with this companion-ministry to 
my own toil. I took it down, and once again 
surveyed its contents. I found much about 
germination, and much about the nature and 
composition of soils, and much about fer- 
tilizers, and much about the suitability and 
variety of implements, and much about differ- 
ent modes of culture, and much about all the 
sseasonable work for the entire round of the 
rolling year. But what most impressed me was 
the constant sense of impalpable and mysteri- 
ous forces hiding behind every page; dim allies 
hinted at, not described because indescribable ; 
and I felt that all this array of principles and 
counsels and implements and modes, were 
but wise contrivances, born out of experience, 
prudent approaches to secure the great ally, 
traps to catch the mystic genius of agriculture. 
And in all our spiritual farming, the same 
great real Presence fills the dim background, 
the same unutterable Ally is on the field, and 

all our methods and implements of work are 
but so many reverent leagues and covenants 
by which the alliance can be made efficient. 

And now if our work is like farming, we 
shall often be working in the dark. How much 
of the process of agriculture is hidden behind 
the veil! Anybody can see a cornfield, but 
who can tell just when the seed is germinat- 
ing? Nay, who can get still further back, and, 
before the seed gives even signs of germina- 
tion, can tell when the seed receives its first 
thrill of awakening and resurrecting life? How 
much goes on in the dark! Anybody can 
count converts; that is like measuring the di- 
mensions of a field of corn. But who can reg- 
ister spiritual germinations? Who can tabulate 
the first faint pulse which shows that the soul 
is awakening? A whole cornfield may be at 
the birth, when yet no single green thing re- 
lieves the barrenness of the desert waste! 
Great harvests may have begun at the very 
time that we are trudging home with laboring 
feet and weeping eyes, bemoaning our long 
and fruitless and inefficient day. I said, and I 
repeat it, that this apostolic fieure of the farm- 
er is full of heartening for you and me, as in- 
deed it must have been to these tired and dis- 
couraged workers in the early church. “Let 
us not be weary in well doing: for in due sea- 
son we shall reap, if we faint not,” 

II, Meanwhile, what are we to do while the 
harvest tarries? Here we are, on our patch 
of rough, hard, ungracious soil, soil that is 
threaded with adverse biases and steely preju- 
dices and unfriendly customs—and what shall 
we do while the harvest tarries? “Let us not 
be weary in well doing.” Yes, and the words 
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havethis literal and very searching meaning,— 
“Let us not be weary in beautiful doing!” Be- 
cause the soil is reluctant and ungracious do 
not let your ministry be premature and rude, 
Let your “doing” be “beautiful” even when 
you are dealing with unlovely people, Ah, that 
is hard and difficult work! It is easy to set 
beautiful things before beautiful people, but 
to set beautiful things before unlovely people, 
and to go on doing it when the beauty seems 
thrown away, is a demand that is apt to strain 
and tire the spirit. But it is altogether right 
and altogether prudent. There is nothing more 
unwise than to let your culture become slovenly 
because the bit of land you have to till is 
scraggy and poor. We can make no greater 
mistake than to become rough and rude just 
because our audience is rough and rude, It is 
always a mistake for a speaker to shout be- 
cause his audience is noisy, No, our doing 
must be “beautiful,” always and everywhere 
“beautiful,” “and there comes in the strain! If 
the field is hard, let the work be beautiful! 
That is something like what I heard one man 
say of another man, as he looked across his 
fields. He gazed upon the most evident signs 
of labor and neatness and finish, and this is 
what he said, “It’s by no means easy land, but 
that’s a bit of beautiful work.” Is not that a 
fitting comment upon my text? You have got 
by no means an easy piece of land down there 
in your mission, or in the night-school; but 
let your work be beautiful; let your farm be 
well-kept; let every furrow be as straight as 
though you were in competition with every 
farmer in the country-side; and so far as you 
are concerned let there be no signs of care- 
lessness or slovenliness in any corner of your 
field. “Let us not be weary in beautiful doing, 
for in due season we shall reap, if we faint 
not.” We must not merely go to our work as 
knights, we must go as Sir Galahad, and our 
knightly ministry must be beautiful. 

Ill. And yet, there are perils of weariness 
in the work, and every day and everywhere 
men and women are becoming weary, and are 
retiring from the field. Why do we grow 
weary in “beautiful” doing? 

1, I think there are many people who have 
become wearied in Christian labor, and the en- 
tire explanation is to be found in sheer bodily 
fatigue. And what is the remedy? Physical 
rest. I think such a one should severely ex- 
amine his days, with the purpose of making 
retrenchment and of economizing his wasted 
strength, but I do not think the economy 
should in all cases reveal itself in the resigna- 
tion of civic services or of offices in the Chris- 
tian church, For instance, if a man is out until 
two or three, four nights a week, or at a con- 
tinual round of dances and parties, and he 
finds himself limp and physically unfit for the 
Lord’s service in the great field of the world, 
I should begin the retrenchment with the din- 
ners and the dances, and let the economy find 
the reserves for the impoverished labors of the 
kingdom, I am profoundly convinced that 
there are many men and women who are spir- 
itually depressed and weary, and who have no 
keen and appetizing relish for Christian work, 
who would Bnd that much of their depression 
and distaste would be banished if only they 
got to bed a little earlier, and spent a few 
more solidly restful evenings at their own fire- 


side. When the prophet Elijah was in the 
bondage of weariness and depression, imprison- 
ed by a melancholia which had driven all the 
welcome flavor out of his life, and the angel 
of the Lord came to him, have you noticed that 
the first ministry to his melancholy and de- 
pression was a physical one? “An angel touch- 
’ ed him, and said unto him, Arise and eat.” And 
I am equally sure that the first step to the re- 
moval of many a one’s spiritual indifference is 
the more rigid observance of physical rest. 

2. There are other workers upon the field 
who are growing weary because of the relaxing 
chill of a constant ingratitude. They work 
and work, and they witness no signs of grati- 
tude or appreciation. You remember how in 
the superb and appalling play of King Lear, 
when the driving tempest smote the desolate 
and forlorn old man as it swept across the 
open heath, how the old man felt the beating 
wind and rain to be altogether less pitiless 
than the invisible storm which shook his very 
soul :— 

“Blow, blow, thou bitter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind as man’s ingratitude.” 

And that is the wind that blows upon every 
devoted worker of the Lord, and sometimes 
leaves him limp and weary. How shall we 
reason with ourselves? Let us begin our 
thinking here. “A servant is not greater than 
his lord, neither he that is sent greater than 
he that sent him. . . . It is enough for 
the disciple that he be as his master, and the 
servant as his lord!” The bitter, cruel wind 
that beat across the heath on Lear was forever 
beating on our Lord, and yet he finished his 
work, “I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do.” Let us rest assured that the 
bitter winds of ingratitude will always blow 
across the furrows of the field, but we need not 
feel them as many of us feel them now. While 
the cold wind is glowing over the furrows, the 
warm summer wind of Heaven’s fervor may 
be breathing over our souls. Who thinks much 
of the heedless wind that is howling down the 
streets, if we are sitting within the glow of 
our own fireside? “The Master praises: what 
are men?” Be not weary. “The joy of the 
Lord is our strength.” - 

3. Or. lastly, we become weary because of 
unreasonable expectations in our work. We 
too frequently assume that we are magicians, 
and we forget that we are farmers. . We as- 
sume that we have got a wand, when the Lord 
has only given us a spade. We expect the har- 
vest to come almost as soon as we have reach- 
ed the field, and the harsh face of the desert 
stares at us day after day in inglorious sterility, 
And the delay burdens us ,and we retire weary 
from the field. Now we may be perfectly as- 
sured that every bit of honest work in the 
field of the kingdom will inevitably be at- 
tended by fertility. There is no such thing as 
waste labor in the service of our Lord. We 
must not become the victims of mere appear- 
ances and judge the value of our work by re- 
sults which can be measured in the scales of 
human reckoning. Let us rather go out to 
our work in the perfect confidence that the 
Lord of the harvest will look after the im- 
planted seed. If we have been faithful in our 
share of the service we may absolutely trust 
him to bring it to maturity—J. H. Jowett in 

“Record of Christian Work. 


Drawn of God 


REV. R. A. TORREY, D. D., EVANGELIST, 


Text: “No man can come to me, except 
yee which hath sent me, draw him.” J 

There is no man nor woman nor child in th 
building tonight whom God is not drawing to 
Jesus Christ. I want to speak tonight of some 
of the ways in which our loving, 
never-tiring, ever-tender Father draws us to 
Christ, but in him we may find pardon, joy, 
peace, and life eternal. i 

One night one of our students in the Bible 
Institute, Chicago, was going down West Mad-_ 
ison Street, one of the toughest streets in Chi- 
cago. He saw another young fellow going 
along, and stepping up to him said, “Are you 
a Christian?” “No, sir, I am not.” “Why are 
you not a Christian?” “Because I think the 
whole thing is a humbug—there are so many 
hypocrites in the church.” “Look here,” said 
the student, stepping under a gaslight and 
opening his Bible to Romans 14: 12. “Every 
one of us shall give account of himself to God. 
That went like an arrow to the young fellow’s 
heart. He dropped on his knees right there on 
tle sidewalk and accepted Jesus, 

I remember when we were in Edinburgh al 
number of young fellows came to our meetin 
just for amusement. They were employed in 
a factory. Some said they came to disturb the 
meeting, but I don’t think they came for that 
purpose because they didn’t disturb the meet- 
ing. They were simply a lot of happy-go-lucky — 
fellows, careless factory hands, and came to the 
meetings in a thoughtless fashion, The next 
day they went to work, and the leader of that — 
party of young men as he was going across the 
hall out of the factory dropped dead. Every 
man in that company was converted. God 
brought them to think of things eternal, and 
they realized their need of the Son of 

od draws us sometimes in the strangest — 
ways; sometimes he draws us by dreams, I 
think that most dreams come from a disordered 
stomach or disordered nerves, yet God rig 
dreams to lead many a man to salvation. 
remember when I was a young fellow I had 
often thought that I ought to a Christian 
and that I ought to be a ocala I was 
bound I would not be a Christian, for I 
thought if I became a Christian I would have 
to be a preacher, and I had set out not to be 
a preacher. 

One night I dreamed that I was sleeping in 
the very room in which I was — then, I 
dreamed that my mother was dea She was 
not dead; she was in the same house that 
night, perhaps praying for me.) As I lay there 
that night with the window open, my mother, 
who in my dream had pe into another 
world, came, an angel, through the window 
to my bedside. She hovered over me and look- 
ed down into my face with a look of such ten- 
derness and sweetness—she was a very beauti- 
ful woman—and just pleaded with me to be- 
come a preacher. And there in my sleep 1 
promised my mother = I bi tes a. 
preacher of the Gospe 1 


intil I surrendered to God. My conversion 
urned on that very point, and the night that 
surrendered I told him that I would preach 
he Gospel. 

There was a man out in Chicago who had a 
wweet little daughter, He loved her dearly, 
yut God took that little child away from him, 
The house was so lonely, and he was so angry 
against God that he went up and down his 
room far into the night, cursing God for hav- 
ing robbed him of his child. At last, thor- 
oughly worn out, and in great bitterness of 
spirit, he threw himself on his bed. He dream- 
d he stood beside a river. Across the river 
in the distance he heard the singing of such 
voices as he had never listened to before. Then 
he saw in the distance beautiful little girls 
coming toward him, nearer and nearer, until at 
last at the head of the little company he saw 
his own little girl. She stood upon the brink 
of the river and called across, “Come over 
here, father.” That overcame his bitterness; 
he accepted Jesus, and en airy to go over 
yondér where his sweet child had gone. 

One night at my home in Chicago I was get- 
ting ready to go to church to preach when a 
man was shown in to me. He said, “Oh, Mr. 
Torrey, it is the strangest thing. I went into 
a saloon on Chicago Avenue a little while ago, 
and ordered a glass of whisky. I took it up to 
drink, when something came on me. I began 
to shake; I could hardly hold the glass. I put 
it down, and something seemed to say that I 
must come to you. I almost ran up here, all 
in a tremble. Tell me what to do to be saved.” 
What did it mean? God drawing him. 

There are some here tonight who have been 
drawn here by the influence of a father’s life, a 
mother’s love, a wife’s love, a brother's life, 
a sister’s life—some beautiful earthly Christ- 
like life that you see is taking hold of you, You 
are trying to get away from it but you can’t 
do it, and by the power of that life he is draw- 
ing you to Jesus tonight. 

We had an infidel here, one of the brightest 
men in America, the editor of a newspaper. 
When Mr. Moody was preaching in a neigh- 
boring town he went to hear him out of pure 
curiosity, and 
Although he was touched by what he had 
heard he was not convinced, and was still an 
infidel. He approached Mr. Moody and said. 
“T> want to talk to you.” Mr, Moody turned 
him over to his wife, and said to Mrs. Moody, 
“Here. Emma, sit down and talk to him, and 
show him the way of life.” 

Now, Mrs. Moody was a very quiet woman, 
who didn’t believe in women preaching, and 
‘had never spoken in public in her life, but she 
sat down beside this man, dpened her Bible, 
and step by step, text by text, she drove the 
truth home, and when Editor Brown, the noted 
infidel, went out of that church he was a child 
of God. He started a Christian newspaper on 
original lines—the Ram's Horn, Drawn by 
Christ by the personal work of a quiet little 
Christian woman. 

Others have been brought to Christ by a 
vision of Christ upon the cross dying for their 
sins. Can you see it? Can you see the cross? 
Don’t you see the One that hangs upon it? 
Don’t you see that bruised brow, that wounded 
side, those pierced feet? For whom? For 
you. He was wounded for your transgressions, 


- 


he heard Mr. Moody preach. ° 
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He was bruised for your iniquities, and from 
that cross tonight there is coming a mighty 
power to draw you to the feet of Jesus. It is 
drawing, Will you come?i—h. A. Terrey, 


An Old Love Story 
REV, WILLIAM MCLANE, D. D., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 

Text: “And Jacob loved Rachel, and Jacob 
served seven years for Rachel; and they seem- 
ed unto him but a few days, for the love he 
had for her.” Genesis 20: 18-20, 

As I read these words T uncover my head at 

the memory and stand in reverence in the pres- 
ence of that man Jacob. Hitherto I have not 
stood uncovered before him, When I read of 
his purchase of the birthright from his hungry 
brother for a dinner of pottage, I despise his 
greed and dishonesty; when I read of his de- 
ception of his aged father to obtain a bless- 
ing, I abhor his mendacity and his probable 
justification of the same on the principle that 
the end justifies the means; when I read of his 
dream at Bethel, and his vow to give God a 
portion of his wealth, I recognize the religious 
element in his nature, but perceive its worldly 
quality in his conception of God as chiefly the 
giver of material good and his own worship 
as material in form; but when I read the rec- 
ord of his love for Rachel, I see in him a pas- 
sion and a power by which he may be redeem- 
ed and made noble. How shall a man be re- 
deemed from selfishness, appetite, lust, avarice, 
and that attitude of mind towards his fellow- 
men which may issue in forgetfulness or in 
unkindness and cruelty? Change his environ- 
ment, says the modern sociologist. Yes, en- 
vironment may do something. Educate your 
mind, say some, Train the mind to think and 
fill it with information, Yes, education will 
do something for men, But artists who have 
seen beauty and poets who have had visions of 
truth and honor and countless others of culti- 
vated mind but of debased morals, deny the 
power of education to redeem, How shall a man 
be redeemed from selfishness, the source and 
foundation of sins? Make him a lover, says 
the Bible. Love is of God, Every one who 
loveth knoweth God, Love is a passion, a sen- 
timent, a principle, and men in every station 
of life, Tacob the shepherd, Raphael the artist, 
Dante the poet, and Jonathan Edwards the 
reacher, all witness to the power of a pure 
ove. If passion is not saturated with senti- 
ment and exalted into a principle to control 
conduct it becomes a fire to consume, But love, 
if it be pure, redeems, 

I. Hitherto, Jacob has lived for himself, 
henceforth he learns to live for others, He has 
traveled on foot some hundreds of miles over 
the rough and rocky mountains of Judea, along 
the Valley of the Jordan, across the wide, 
dreary plain to Mesopotamia, and at last, foot- 
sore, weary and dusty, he halts neAr Haran by 
a well where certain shepherds have gathered 
their flocks. “Know ye a man named Laban?” 
He asks the shepherds. “Yes,” they replied. 
“And yonder comes his daughter with his 
flock.” And when Jacob saw Rachel in the 
grace of youth, the charm of budding woman- 
hood, a new passion awoke in his breast, “and 
he rolled the stone from the well’s mouth and 
watered the flock of Laban,” and so far as the 
record shows, for the first time in his life, ren- 


dered a service not for himself but for another. 
This man who hitherto would deceive his 
father, accept the service of his mother, de- 
fraud his brother and even look upon God with 
reference to what God might give him, learns 
for the first time to think what he may do for 
another, and to live not unto himself. <A little 
later, when Laban asks him the wages for 
which he will serve he answers, “I will serve 
thee seven years for Rachel, thy daughter.” 
“And they seemed unto him but a few days, 
for the love he had to her.’ Any man who 
can love like that, reverently, chastely, patient- 
ly, purely, has in him the possibilities of a 
great manhood. Out of sexual love, perverted 
and debased, have sprung many of the sins and 
sufferings and sorrows of mankind. Out of the 
same love, purified and perfected have come 
the sweetness and strength and sanctity of 
human life. Such was the love of Jacob. “He 
breathed after Rachel,” say the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, but he learned to breath for her in that 
he lived for her. In this he is a type of the 
race. 

II. No man can interpret love until he sees 
it to be for the training of life and the devel- 
opment of character. Notice what comes from 
a man’s love for a woman. Beginning in 
primitive society and moving onward through 
the ages, moved by this love for her, man bears 
the heavier burden, kindles the fire at night- 
fall, pitches the tent, builds the house, adorns 
it with beauty, and toils that she, more than he, 
may have the joys of life. 

But women, also, in this process of develop- 
ment, find fulfillment of high ideals. 

Jacob, prior to his meeting with Rachel, 
seems to have been entirely willing that women 
as well as men should serve him. After that 
meeting, by a passion ordained of God, he is 
put in training to serve others, his love for that 
_ one woman gives all women a higher place. 

In truth, integrity, charity, generosity, de- 
votion to duty, willingness to sacrifice self even 
to death, men are not called upon to yield the 
palm and the crown to women. Nevertheless 
the spirit of modern society by which men take 
the dangerous side of life’s ‘burden, bear the 
heavier burden, give women the easier place, 
and treat them with courtesy, gentleness, and 
honor is a striking illustration of what has al- 
ready been accomplished in the moral and spir- 
itual education of mankind. For what she is 
in herself, and if not for that, then for what 
she is in her sex and in her spiritual possibili- 
ties, a woman is honored by gentlemen; a love 
either in-themselves or in the world, has made 
them gentlemen. 

Love which impels to the service of one, in 
its normal development, impels at last, to ‘the 
service of all. The man who loves like Jacob, 
finds the tenth commandment set in his heart. 
He cannot covet his neighbor’s wife nor, by 
and by, anything that is his neighbor’s. Every 
woman is sacred, the children of every family 
have their rights, the good of all must be con- 
served. No man begins by loving a multitude. 
Every man begins by loving one. Love expands 
from the one to the many. The true man be- 


comes a sort of universal husband and father — 


and friend, he is a husband to the widow, a fa- 
ther to the fatherless. a servant to all in need. 
Love once called forth in thoughtfulness, kind- 
ness and service easily extends itself.. A> few 


years since a citizen of this city lost an onl 
son. Though the man is known to me only 
sight, I remember how my heart went out t 
him in sympathy when I read that his son w 
dead. But now on Thanksgiving day that 
spreads a table for the newsboys of the city, 
doing for many in making them glad what he: 
cannot do for the one. Fatherly love oo 
out in generous affection. Lawrence Hall and 
Vanderbilt Hall on the campus of Yale, built 
by Mrs. Lawrence and Mr. Vanderbilt in mem- 
ory of sons who died when students, are wit- 
ness to parental love which does for many what 
it can no longer do for one. Mr. Andrew 
White, in his autobiography, writing of a visit 
to Nice, says: “Most interesting to me of all 
the persons in Nice, at that time, was a young 
American about fourteen years of age who 
seemed to me one of the brightest and noblest 
and most promising youths I had ever seen.” 

The boy was Leland Stanford, Jr., who soon 
afterwards died. And Leland Stanford Jr 
University is not so much a monument to his 
memory as to the love of his parents, which 
spread from the love of him, the son, to em- 
brace all sons whom they might serve. This 
is the order of love, from one to many. There 
is first the family, then the tribe which is the 
immediate kindred, then the race. Hebrew, 
Greek, German, English, then mankind. It is 
interesting to see how love beginning thus in 
the family has expanded from love of the 
tribe and the race and the country into that 
philanthropy which bears good will to all men 
and seeks to do good toall. This is the divine 
purpose in the training of men. “Every one 
that loveth is born of God and knoweth God; 
for God is love.” 

Ilf. The Old Testament Scriptures repre- 
sent the love of God for men under the symbol 
of the love of a husband for his wife, jealous 
of purity, and desirous of honor. The New 
Testament Scriptures represent the love of God 
for men under the figure of the love of a father 
for his children, patient, merciful, forgiving 
and gracious, redeeming from sin at great cost 
of sacrifice to himself. He who has not learn- 
ed in some way through life’s experience to 
know the love which is jealous for purity, and 
which will suffer to save, has missed the great- 
est lesson and knowledge of human life. Love 
everywhere, love of a man for his wife, love 
of a mother for her child, love of a sister for 
her brother and love of a man for his friend— 
love always in its passion and its prayer, in its 
service and in its sacrifice, ought to issue in 
belief in that love of God which serves men 
and which in its service redeems and sanctifies 
and saves. This should become the earthly 
knowledge of every one gained from life’s ex- 
periences; for we are told that the heavenly 
song will be to him who loved, and redeemed 
and washed from sin and made men to be 
pa in likeness to God himself—Wm, Me- 

ane. 


Belief and Knowledge 


REV, S. L. BEILER, BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 
Text: “For I know him whom I have be- 
lieved.” —2 itt es See 
There is an addition to this phrase in the 
American Revision which makes it much more 
emphatic. It is the addition of the pronoun 
him. Paul says, “I know him whom I have 


believed.” Paul believed in revelations. He 
would not discount the revelations of which we 
are told in the Old Testament, nor the revela- 
tion of God in Jesus of Nazareth. But Paul 
did not walk to Judea with Jesus; his revela- 
tion was in his own heart. 

In this Bible we have a record of God’s deal- 
ing with his children, From Genesis to Reve- 
lation there is a growing vision of God. If 
we grasp it for ourselves, a revelation to us, if 
it gets into our minds and hearts. 


Some say we cannot know religious matters, 
we can only believe. But Paal says, “I know 
him whom [ have believed.” Paul says this, not 

ohn, nor Peter, who were the daily compan- 

ions of Jesus. Belief is a conviction, amount- 
ing to a certainty, concerning something of 
which we have no personal experience. Knowl- 
edge is a conviction amounting to a certainty 
concerning matters of which we have personal 
experience. In this world belief is constantly 
changing into knowledge. In the middle of the 
last century the existence of the outer planet of 
our system was not known. There was a be- 
lief among scientists that a planet was there. 
They studied upon the problem until at last an 
astronomer sent word to a friend who pos- 
sessed a fine telescope to look at a certain spot 
in the heavens. He did so and found the 
planet. Belief among astronomers was changed 
into knowledge. Mankind has a dim belief 
concerning the existence and character of God. 
It is.the privilege of each one to change that 
belief into knowledge. 

Some years ago a man was lost in the wilds 
of Africa. The world thought him dead. Two 
Americans believed him to be alive. And so 
Stanley went into the heart of Africa and found 
Livingstone. 

We read of a wonderful personality who 
lived centuries ago, but who was put to déath 
iti Judea Yet some believe hini to be now 
alive. Some say with Paul, “We have found 
Jesus and know him.” 

Sceptics say, “We know material things. We 
can see them and handle them. But we can- 
not see nor touch spiritual things.” If the 
scientist attempts to explain vision, he talks of 
ether and waves which carry the light and the 
aga to the eye. We can’t see the ether, 

ut we see the object. We can’t explain all 
about material things any more than spiritual 
things. 

I am sure of one realm, the inner realm of 
my. own consciousness. I know things of con- 
sciousness. It was in the realm of conscious- 
ness, in that inner hall of his being, that Paul 
received revelations of Jesus Christ. This is 

‘the real revelation; not the coming of Jesus to 
Galilee, but his coming to my soul. I met a 
man this morning whom I knew years ago. I 
I knew I met a person, not a force. Once I 
knelt at the altar of prayer and a Person spoke 
forgiveness to my heart. 

In my youth, my mother and I, on the 
farm, heard that my father was sick, perhaps 
dying, at Washington, that was not all of our 
trial. The next day I read a letter which said, 
“Your brother was shot on Kenesaw Mountain. 
We buried him there the day after the battle” 
When I prayed that night I received, -not for- 
giveness, but comfort. Again I met a Person 
who answered the needs of my heart. Many 


times afterward in the stress of life, when I 
felt its burdens heavy I received strength. A 
person came to my soul and responded to its 
needs. I now know him whom I have believed. 
Paul was in prison, waiting for the headman’s 
ax. Life seemed to be a failure. Did he think 
his message to the world doomed to perish? 
Listen. “I am not ashamed, for I know him, 
and am persuaded that he is able to guard that 
which I have committed to him.” 

Some years ago there was a slight earth- 
quake. When things began to rattle and fall 
people ran out of the house. When all was 
over they returned to find the grandmother 
sitting quiet on the porch. “Weren’t you 
afraid?” ‘Why no! I was glad I had a friend 
strong enough to shake the world.” 

The presence of God fills the heart with joy 
like that of heaven. No need to go to the 
world for peace or joy. There is a wave of 
crime going over the world at the present day. 
We need to go to the foot of Sinai, to feel the 
presence of the God of righteousness. The 
sense of God in the soul is the great need of 
the American nation. 

But one objects: “This realm of conscious- 
ness is the ‘place where fads and fanaticism 
are born.” Yes that is true. But God has 
placed us between two great realities, the book 
of revelation and the realm of consciousness. 
Keep between the two and we are safe and 
sane. 

The presence of God in the soul is the center 
of religion. Have you met God of late? Have 
you talked with him recently? The need of the 
church is to get near God and say with Paul, “I 
know him whom I have believed.”—S. L. 
Beiler. 


“How I madea success 
of my prayer-meeting” 


We wish to learn the methods which 
result in successful prayer-meetings. We 
will give $10 for the plan that produces 
the best results, with a description of ad- 
vertising, how members were induced to 
come and take part, and how you pre- 
pared for leading the meeting. We will 
also divide $10 among the four next 
best answers. 


The answers and explanation should 
not be more than 400 words. But if 
they are interesting and do exceed that 
number we will not reject on that 
account. 


Manuscript should reach us_ before 
October 20, and be marked: 


‘‘Prayer-Meeting”’ Editor, 
THE EXPOSITOR, 
Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


How the Study of Science Aids 
One’s: Faith 
GEO. FREDERICK WRIGHT, OBERLIN, 0. 

Lord Bacon is justly regarded as the father 
of the inductive sciences of the’ present day, 
for it was he that most effectually urged the 
principle, that the observation of facts was ‘to 
precede the formation of theories. Among the 
most often quoted of Bacon’s sayings is this 
from his “Essay on Atheism :” “It is true, that 
a little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to 
atheism; but depth in philosophy bringeth 
men’s minds about to religion; for while the 
mind of man looketh upon second causes scat- 
tered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go 
no further; but when it beholdeth the chain of 
them confederate and linked together, it must 
needs fly to Providence and Diety.” 

This statement of Lord Bacon is amply jus- 
tified in the lives of the majority of the great 
leaders in modern science. As a rule, those 
who have made the highest attainments and 
been most successful in promoting science 
have been childlike Christian believers also. It 
is well to recall a few of these names. 

Sir Isaac Newton, to whom we owe the 
theory of gravitation, is justly regarded as the 
gteatest mathematical genius of all times. His 
celebrated “Principia” is a large volume con- 
sisting entirely of mathematical demonstra- 
tions showing the obedience of all the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies to the 
law of gravitation, but he closes it with 
a wonderful apostrophe to the All-wise, 
All-powerful, and Benevolent Diety, to 
whose work alone this mathematical perfection 
of the universe can be ascribed; while in the 
later years of his life Newton turned his at- 
tention to the writing of an elaborate defense 
of the Bible. Of other astronomers standing 
highest in the roll of fame who were at the 
same time devout believers in Christianity, we 
need mention only the Herschels in England, 
De Secchi in Italy, Prof. Young, of Princeton, 
and the late Prof. Pierce, of Harvard 

Among botanists we find in the roll of Chris- 
tian believers the great Linnaeus, who is just- 
ly regarded as the father of modern botany, 
and in England, Bentham and the celebrated 
Joseph Hooker, and in America, the late Prof. 
Torrey, of New York, and Asa Gray, of Har- 
vard University, whose writings in defense of 
religion are almost as important as those in 
exposition of his favorite science. 

In chemistry, too, we have a similar record. 
Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, from which 
dates all modern advance in this science, was 
a clergyman; while, in this country, Prof. Sill- 
iman, of Yale College, and Prof. J. P. Cooke, 
of Harvard University. in addition to being the 
principal promoters of their favorite science, 
were active and out-spoken defenders of the 
Christian faith. 

Among physicists’and electricians no name 
stands higher than that of Faraday, who was 
also a preacher in one of the insignificant 
Christian sects of England. With him may 
also be classed the late Clerk~-Maxwell and the 
present Lord Kelvin, acknowledged to be the 
greatest electrician now living. But neither of 
these men found any difficulty in believing in 
the Christian revelation on account of their 
science. 


_ Among the students of physical ea fie 
no name stands higher than that of iter. 


whose great works abound in references to the 
providential preparations in nature for the his- 
tory of the chosen people. To him and to all 
since his day the rémarkable geological de- 
pression of Central Asia and the Valley ‘of the 
Jordan are indelibly linked with that course 
of ancient history which revolved*around the 
development and spread of Christianity. ~~ 

In geology the record is much the same. 
Nearly all the great geologists of England sah 
been pronounced believers in Christiani 
while in our own country the late Profs. J. 
Dana and Joseph LeConte, whose text-books 
are more widely used than those of any other 
geologists, left unused no opportunity to dis- 
play their Christian colors. 

But this is sufficient to illustrate the fact, 
that great attainments in modern science are at 
least no hindrance to Christian faith. Nor 
does one need to go far to find the reason for 
this affinity which exists between deep learn- 
ing and-deep piety. The astronomer can but 
see, as Newton saw, that the system which he 
studies must have had a beginning in an in- 
telligent and omnipotent Creator. Even more 
than in the day of the sacred writer, the as- 
tronomers of the present time must feel the 
force of the argument from design as stated in 
the book of Hebrews, “Every house is builded 
by some man, but he that built all things is 
God.” Surely the undevout astronomer is 
mad. Being himself intelligent, what is it but 
the work of intelligence which he is studying 
in the orderly movements of the heavenly bod- 
ies? One of the greatest of astronomers has 
aptly said that in prosecuting his science he 
was but thinking thoughts of God after him. 

And so in all the sciences the profoundest 
investigators see and freely acknowledge that 
they know but in part, that they are stadyings 
what are called secondary causes, behind al 
of which there must have been a First Cause, 
who was eternal and self-sufficient. As one 
has stated it, in our physical science we are but 
climbifg up higher and higher upon the links 
of a chain let down from heaven which has no 
visible support to hang upon; but whose top- 
most link, nevertheless, must hang on some- 
thing, and that something is God. 

The geologist in studying the rocky strata 
and the methods of their deposition is soon 
brought to see that the earth is not eternal, 
but is a temporary phase of a mysterious proc- 
ess in the evolution of physical forces. Geo- 
logical history is making every day. The land 
surfaces of the earth are nowhere perfectly 
stable. Some shores are sinking and others are 
rising. The coast of New Jersey is sinking at 
the rate of two or three feet a century. Por- 
tions of Greenland and of Norway are rising 
at about the same rate. A change of level is 
taking place in the region of the Great Lakes, 
in which Buffalo is slowly rising and Chicago 
slowly sinking; so that, according to the best 
authorities in the U. S, Geological Survey, the 
mighty torrent pouring over Niagara will in a 
few thousand years be turned into the Mis- 
sissippi, and the corporations that are now in- 
vesting their money to utilize this power of 
Niagara will transfer their electric plants to 
the Illinois River at Joilet. 

(Continued in November.) 
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ee Don’ts 


Don’t: dress so well or so poorly that your 
dress will attract attention. 

Wear your hair and beard in the style and 
manner of a business man. 

Don’t use theological vocabulary ‘xcept 
when you are with theologians. Use words in 
your preaching that are familiar to your hear- 
ers. 

Don’t be afraid to work with your hands, 
and always keep busy. When you need rest or 
recreation, take it, but don’t loaf. If you 
haven't any errand or business to take you out, 
don’t go. Stay at home, study, or work in 
your garden or improve the church yard. 

You are often needed in sudden trouble— 
leave word at home where you can be found. 

Don’t gossip, even to your wife. It has been 
jokingly said that if priests married there 
would be no confessional in the church. 

Don’t use slang. The cultivation of the habit 
of telling apt, cheerful stories is desirable. 
That some of them should lead men to think 
of their religious life is exceedingly desirable. 

Don’t forget that you can endear yourself to 
your people through little deeds of kindness 
and courtesy when you may never reach them 
with a sermon, powerful or flowery as it may 
be. 

When some one who has called on you is 
leaving, ask, “Is there anything else I can do 
for you?” or, “How goes life’s battle?” . It may 
open np a way to the heart. 


Two Prominent Contributors to 


Tue Exposiror 


There is nothing that strengthens the faith 
more or is so inspiring as the archeological 
confirmation of Biblical statements. Very few 
men versed in this subject are interesting. We 
have been searching for some time and have 
finally found the man. We know he is inter- 
esting and his biography reprinted below from 
“Who’s Who in America” tells his. ability 

We asked Dr. Cobern in selecting facts and 
incidents to give those that would be suitable 
for use in sermons. Only a few men have the 
privilege of making these discoveries in the 
Bible lands for themselves. The next best 
thing is to tell what others have discovered. 

No article published by Tue ExposiTor in 
the eight years of its life at eee so much at- 
tention and comment as a “long-hand” report 
of Dr. Goodell?s Abaerpion of his revival work 
in his own church. We received nearly 100 
letters asking for more of the same kind. He 
will contribute three articles on 

A Prepared Man; 

A Prepared Message, and 

A Prepared Church. 

This was in re- 
sponse to the request 
to tell our readers 
how the greatest re- 
sults could be secured 
from a series of spe- 


cial services or re- 
vival. Dr. Goodell 
was beseiged by re- 


quests to give ad- 
dresses on this sub- 
ject to ministers’ con- 
ferences and retreats. 
Through the Ex- 
posiror he addresses 
a much larger audi- 
ence and many who 
could never hear him 
personally. 


COBERN, CAMDEN M., born Uniontown, Pa., 
April 19, 1855; graduated Allegheny College, 1876, 
A. M., 1878; graduated Theol. School, Boston Uni- 
versity, S. T. B., 1883 (Ph. D., Grant University, 
D. D., Allegheny College). Studied in England and 
Germany, 1889-90. In E. ministry since 1876. 
Member Biblical Archaeological Society, Victoria 
Institute, American Oriental Society, honorary sec- 
retary Egyptian Exploration Society. Author: An- 
cient Egypt in the Light of Modern Discovery, 1892; 
Critical Commentary on Books of Ezekiel and Dan- 
iel (Whedon Series), 1901; The Stars and the Book, 
1904; Bible Etchings of Immortality, 1905. Wrote 
series of articles on Berean Exploration in Homi- 
letic Review, New York, 1890-1, and continuous 
contributions each year since, also articles in Meth- 
odist Review, New York, and contributions to vari- 
ous learned societies. Now professor Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa. 

GOODELL, CHARLES LE ROY, clergyman; 
born Dudley, Mass., July 31, 1854; educated Nichols 
Academy, udley, Mass., Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton, Mass., Boston University, A. B., 1877, 
New York University, A. M. 1902, D. D., 1903. 
Served church at Acushnet, 1879; pastor Broadway 
Church, Providence, 1880-2, Chestnut Street Church, 


Providence, 1883-5, Trinity, Providence, 1886-8; 
Winthrop Street Church, Boston, 1885-93, First 
Church, “Boston, 1894-6, Hanson Place Church, 


Brooklyn (which he brought to membership of 2,200, 
largest Methodist church in world), 1897-1903, Cal- 
vary Church, New York, since 1904 (membership 
increased from 1,400 to 2,000 in ten months), re- 
ceived 364 persons into membership Feb. 5, 1905, 
(the largest number ever received into any Protestant 
church in America at one time). 


CAMDEN M. Copern. D D, 


Pulpit Methods of Well Known Preachers 


John Watson, D. D., Gipsy Smith, Father Bernard Vaughan, Charles F, Aked, D. D., 
Charles H, Parkhurst, D. D., Russell H. Conwell. 


GYPSY SMITH, 


Gypsy Smith returns 
to his home in England 
after a remarkably suc- 
cessful evangelistic tour 
in this country. He was 
instrumental in bringing 
a large number into the 
Christian hfe Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, writing 
of him in the Christian 
Work and Evaneelist, 
speaks in terms of high 
appreciation, Mr, Smith 
does not scold or empha- 


size details as if they 
were essentials. He 
preaches a gospel of 


withering exposure and 
fearless analysis of sin as 
and of sins as the deadly 


a root of principle 
growth from that root. Few preachers have dug 
down more deeply to the manifestations of evil 
so that all could comprehend his purpose. The 


wooing note, the tenderness, the pathos of his 
message will not be forgotten. He is perhaps 
at his best when pleading with his hearers to 
turn from their sins and accept Christ. A 
writer in Talent says of him: 


“His. style of speaking, though carefully 
studied, is easy and natural. e does not 
over-indulge in flights of rhetoric, but preaches 
in an almost conversational manner. He is 
pungent, direct and forceful, as if debating a 
question of practical affairs, and he prefers 
homely, incisive epigrams to sustained elo- 
quence, His diction is a delight, vigorous and 
trenchant, fine and strong. The London Times 
has declared that among public speakers he is 
second only to the late John Bright in his use 
of English, Often he will strike a lyric note, 
with something like a poet's vision; or, hitting 
upon some metaphor of nature, will speak 
words tingling with the gypsy love of out-of- 
doors. One of his most winning qualities is 
his voice; soft and high-pitched it is, a tenor 
of singing quality, He does not roar or tear 
his vocal cords, but nevertheless his persua- 
sive musical tones reach the last man stand- 
ing tip-toe behind the seats in the gallery 
without offending the ears of those who sit in 
the first row. Many public speakers and lec- 
turers can well envy that voice, with its easy 
English intonations, and can learn valuable les- 
sons in rostrum technique from Gypsy Smith. 


“His gestures, too, are impeccable—simple, 
graceful, eloquent in themselves, yet never of- 
fending the most finical taste. He avoids the 
“stage business which some evangelists, would 
affect, and no professor of public speaking 
could find fault with his manner, But his plat- 
form skill does not, as it easily might, give 
the impression of factitiousness, Gypsy Smith 
appeals to his audiences not as a mere preacher 
but rather as a great-souled man of whose 
passionate sincerity there cannot be the slight- 


est doubt. 
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This is the strongest impression 
which he leaves; this is his chief power—a 
clear-eyed, staunch, irrevocable faith in the 
creed he expounds. : 


“He appeals to the minds as well as the 
hearts-of his hearers, and is perhaps the most 
logical of contemporary evangelists. He em- 
ploys simple arguments and facts more often 
than ¢word-pictures. He brightens his ser- 
mons with stories of his own experience, and 
at times is almost topical,” 


JOHN WATSON, D, D. 


“Tan Maclaren,” otherwise known as Dr. John 
Watson, whose recent death in the United 
States is being mourned on both sides of the 
Atlantic, was a preacher and author of unusual 
sympathy, insight and power. He had won 
the heart of America as well as the affections 
of his ‘countrymen. The secret of that power 
is revealed in his advice to preachers on the 
final revision of the Sunday morning sermon. 
Note the delicate sympathy and fine discrim- 
ination : 


“Tt will be a very gracious sermon that needs 
no retouching. Line by line the sermon has 
to be read over with the faces of his congre- 
gation -before him, so that the minister may 
hear how it sounds in the living environ- 
ment, Many things are incisive and telling, 
clever and sparkling on paper, which we feel 
will not do face to face. They are now too 
telling, too clever. A well-turned epigram 
which cost much oil, but that white-haired 
saint will misunderstand it, Our St. John must 
not be grieved. So it must go. A very im- 
pressive word of the new scientific coinage: 
what can yon semptress make of it? Rich 
people have many pleasures, she has only her 
church, Well, she shall have it without re- 
bate: the big word is erased—half a line in 
mourning. A shrewd hit at a certain weakness, 
but that dear old mother, whose house is a 
refuge for orphans and all kinds of miserables, 
it is just possible she may be hurt, The min- 
ister had not thought of her till he said the 
words with Dorcas sitting in her corner, An- 
other black line in the fair manuscript. This 
exposure of narrowness is, at any rate, justi- 
fied: but the minister sees one face redden, and 
its owner is as true a man as God ever made. 
It is left out too. Somewhat strong that state- 
ment; an adjective shall be omitted; some peo- 
ple have a delicate sense of words. This quip 
may excite a laugh; better not,—it may hin- 
der the force of the next passage on Jesus. 
The sermon seems to be losing at every turn 
in harmony, vivacity, richness, ease; it is gain- 
ing in persuasiveness, understanding, sympa- 
thy, love; it is losing what is human and gain- 
ing what is divine; and after that sermon is 
delivered and has passed into men’s lives, the 
preacher will bless God for every word he re- 
moved.” 

(Continued in November.) 
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The Preacher as Teacher 
By Alexander Maclaren, 


But the preacher has to be a teacher as well as 
1 evangelist. Whether it is a development in ac- 
ordance with the principles of the New Testament 
urch that all public, oral teaching should be in 
s hands is a question that does not concern us 
We may freely allow that a higher ideal would 
“When ye come together, each one hath a 
salm, hath a teaching, hath a revelation,” and yet 
ce that the present order of things is best for 
ae present spiritual state of the church, and be sure 
aat as soon as that changes for the better the old 
rder will change with it. When the temperature 
ses, there will be an outburst of apring flowers, 

But the teaching office of the preacher is depre- 
lated, not only in the name of an appeal to the 
rimitive condition of the church, but from the ex- 
creme other side of the most modern outlook on 
hings, as being superseded bv the hundred-voiced 
ress. The men and women of this generation, we 
re told, form their opinions from books, not from 
rmons, I should demur to the word “form,” as 
xpressing the process by which a large proportion 
f£ them arrive at what they call their opinion; I 
ould consent to say “get their opinions,” for it is 
sot a process of reasoned formation, but of more or 
a6 accidental and unreasoned acquisition. The 
pinions do not grow, are not shaped by patient 
bor, but are imported into the new owner’s mind 
veady made, ‘in Germany,” or elsewhere, but cer- 
vainly not in his own workshop, But granting the 
nfluence of the press, if it supersedes the pulpit, 
is the fault of the occupant thereof. A certain 
minister once told a shrewd old Scottish lady that 
© was engaged to deliver an address on the power 
of the pulpit, and asked what her views on the sub- 
ject were, She answered, “The power o’ the pulpit! 

at depends on wha's in it.” Which is a truth to 
be laid to heart by all preachers. No man is super- 
seded but through his own deficiencies, There must 
be weakness in the wall which the storm blows down. 
The living voice has all its old power pale when 
it is a voice, and not an echo, or a mumble, If a 
man has anything to say and will say it with all his 
heart and with all his soul and with all his strength 
he will not lack auditors. Books have their province 
and preachers have theirs, and neither can efface the 
other or supply the place of the other. The cry that 
the pulpit is effete comes mostly from quarters who 
do not despise the pulpit so much as dislike the 
fan which it teaches only too powerfully for their 

ng. 

We may, then, turn to consider that aspect of the 
preacher's work undisturbed. And the first thing 
that I desire to lay stress on is, that the educational 
8 never to be separated from the evangelistic office. 
True, “there are diversities of operations;" and 
diosyncracies and spiritual gifts, which for the most 
part follow in their line, may mark out one man 
more especially for the one kind of work, and an- 
ather for the other. We must all rejoice that there 
are brethren among us who are endowed with re- 
markable gifts of presenting the Good News, which 
clearly disclose Christ's purpose for them. Still, it 
remains true and important to keep in view that the 
truest teaching must be evangelistic, and the truest 
ge paca must be educational. The web is made 
up of warp and woof, The evangelism which appeals 
io emotion only is false to the Gospel; for “God's 
way of moving men is to bring truth to their un- 
Jerstandings, which shall then set their emotions at 
work, and so pass on to move the will, the directness 
of the man, and thus at last affect the actions. As 
Whichcote says, “Religion ps | with knowledge; 
t proceeds to temper, and ends in practice.” The 
tvangelist who is not a teacher will build nothing 
that will last. And not less one-sided, and therefore 
iransient, will be the work of the teacher who is 
sot an evangelist, He will give husks instead of the 
yread of life, notions that may rattle in skulle like 


weeds in dried poppy heads, but not convictions © 
which burn all the more because they are light as 
well as heat. 


¢ true theologian ever brings his doctrines to 
year on the emotions, and then on the will, and then 
m practice. That “theology” suffers under the im- 
yutation of being abstract, dry, remote from life, is 
be fault of the teacher, not of the subject. The 
yreacher is not to duplicate his part, like an actor 
who sustuins two characters in a plav, and to come 
ym the stage at one scene as evangelist, and in an- 
ther as teacher. He is to be both at once and to be 
oth always. 


For the most advanced instruction that can be 
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given or received does not leave the most initial 
truths behind. It only unfolds them. The teacher’s 
subject matter is the same as the evangelist’s. The 
difference lies in the mode of viewing it, and the pur- 
aie for which it is considered. he last book of 

uclid rests on the axioms and postulates that pre- 
cede the first. No Christian thought can ever travel 
beyond the Incarnation, Sacrifice and Ascension of 
Jesus Christ, the Indwelling Spirit, “the forgiveness 
of sins and the life everlasting.’”’ To leave these be- 
hind is not progress but decadence. Not to get past, 
but to get more deeply into, these truths 
is the growth of the Christian life. Bees 
press themselves down into the flowers from 
which they would drain the honey, “and mur- 
mur by the hour” in their bells. Wasps 
and other vagrant things flit past them and. get none. 
“Whoever goeth onward’—as John says, with a flash 
of irony as he quotes the advanced thinker’s watch- 
word—“and abideth not in the teaching of Christ, 
hath not God.” The remainder would benefit some 
modern successors of these proud, old incipient Gnos- 
tics. To lead minds to see the profound and far- 
reaching truths and underlie the Gospel, what its 
facts pre-suppose of God and Man, of the Father 
and the Eternal Word, what they reveal of the heart 
of things, and of the Heart at the heart of them; to 
lead to the recognition, and still more to the appli- 
cation to individual and social and national life, of 
the principles that flow from the facts, to disclose to 
the minds and to lay on the hearts of men the Incar- 
nation and Sacrifice and Reign of Jesus as the world- 
redeeming power, as the revelation of the perfect life 
for men and nations, to find and exhibit in Jesus the 
answer to all the questions of the intellect, the satis- 
faction of all the needs of the heart, the source and 
standard of ethics, the fountain of all wisdom, the 
renovator of humanity, the purifier of society, the 
King of Men—and to keep fast by the Cross and 
Passion of that Lord, while he is following out the 
issues of his work to their remotest consequences— 
these are the tasks of the Christian preacher in his 
capacity of teacher. All knowledge may come into 
his sphere, There is room for the widest culture. 
The teacher may elaborate his theme with the closest 
thought. or may adorn it with poetry and imagina- 
tion, There is room for all gifts in the building of 
the great temple. Belzaleel was taught by the Spirit 
of God to execute his works of artistic beauty, and 
Hiram’s workmen had to hew logs in Lebanon. But 
the wider the teacher sweeps his circle, the stronger 
must be its center. The more he lengthens his cords, 
the more must he strengthen his stakes—and the 
middle prop that holds up the tent is the Cross with 
Christ upon it. ‘Him first, him last, him midst and 
without end.” All that the teacher has to teach is 
summed wp in one word—Christ. His whole theme 
is “the truth as it is in Jesus,” 


As the theme is Christ, so the text-book is the 
Bible. Whatever the Higher Criticism has done, it 
hes not touched the main substancce of the Gospel 
which we have to preach, nor do even its most ad- 
vanced positions seem to me seriously to affect the 
homiletic worth of Scripture. The truths of the 
Bible remain, even if extreme theories as to date and 
manner of origination of its several parts were much 
more undeniably sroven.than they are. I venture to 
use the privilege of age and appeal very earnestly to 
my younger brethren especially, beseeching them 
not to be tempted by either the mistaken notion of 
increasing the attractiveness of their preaching or by 
the natural wish of youth to do something original 
and break away from conventions. Conventional 
usages were instinct with life and meaning when they 
were new, and it is best to try whether their original 
significance is worth saving, before we resolve to 
sheke them off. The habit of prefacing a sermon 
with a text is, no doubt, a survival, and it is some- 
times unmeaning enough, but it is a witness that the 
sermon's true purpose is to explain, confirm and en- 
force Scripture. Once the tert was followed by a 
sermon dealing with it. World that it were always 
so now! Better to put new life into the old form by 
mating a text really whet it is meant to be than to 
break through it in a flight after something “fresh 
and unconventional,” 


The widest scone is to be given to varieties of 
mind and ways of assimilating Scripture, but that 
ministry only is true to its duties, and up to the 
height of its large possibilities which makes its main 
purpose the drawing out into clear statement, and 
the supporting by forceful argument, and the im- 
pressing by emotional! pleadings, what it has pleased 
God to say to men. If it was worth his while to give 
us the Book, it is worth our while to toil to fathom 
its depth, to saturate our thinking and feeling with 
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its truths, and it is our highest function and office 
to interpret them to our brethren. We shall “‘shine 
as lights in the world” if we “hold forth the Word 
of Life.” There are nebulae, as well as brilliant 
stars, in the firmament of the Word. It is for the 
preacher to show men that the stars are suns and 
the nebulae galaxies of light. How unworthy it is 
for him to direct his telescope from the heaven of 
the Word to the low levels of current topics! I 
shall have to speak presently of the place which the 
latter must hold in the preacher's work, but they will 
hold their right place only if he is true to his voca- 
be as being first of all a minister of the Word of 
od, 
More reasons than can be enumerated, much less 
here expanded, concur in enforcing this. In no other 
rofession would the text-books be treated as the 
ible sometimes is. There is no such discipline for 
the preacher as the careful, minute study of Scrip- 
ture. Patient work with such unspiritual implements 
as lexicon and concordance yields rich fruits of spir- 
itual discernment, gives such grasp of great princi- 
ples as nothing else will give, opens out endless vistas 
into the deep things of God, as witness such books 
as the Bishop of Durham’s priceless commentaries 
on John and Hebrews. A preacher who has steeped 
himself in the Bible will have a clearness of outlook 
which will illuminate many dark things, and a 
firmness of touching which will breed confidence in 
him among his hearers. He will have the secret of 
perpetual freshness, for he cannot exhaust the Bible. 
No pulpit teaching will last as long as that which is 
given honestly and persistently to the elucidation 
and enforcement of Biblical truth. As the Scotch 
psalm-book has it: 


“In old age, when others fade, 
He fruit still forth shall bring.” 


We have to do the work of Christian teachers 
under remarkable conditions. On the one hand there 
is great ignorance of Scripture and of systematized 
Christian truth among our congregations, and we are 
perpetually in danger of over-estimating the amount 
of knowledge on which we may reckon. Otherwise 
well educated men and women have but the vaguest 
notions as to Scripture facts and the most confused 
apprehensions of Christian ideas. I for one believe 
that a considerable percentage in every congregation 
in the land is unaffected by our sermons because it 
does not understand what we are saying. We have 
to aim at simplicity, not to be afraid of being ele- 
mentary, and to say as Paul said: “To write the 
same things to you to me indeed is not grievous and 
for you it is safe.” On the other hand, we have to 
speak to people who have considerable education, and 
some who think they have more than they really 
have, who have been fed on a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of scraps, De omnibus rebus—et quibusdam aliis, 
in magazines and handbooks, and it is hard to get 
an entrance for solid Christian truth into such minds. 
Short sermons, this Sunday’s having no connection 
with last Sunday's, and based on snippets of Scrip- 
ture, the meaning of which is of small consequence, 
correspond to the week’s diet of desultory reading. 
And withal there is the heaving swell of intellectual 
unrest, which affects all our congregations. How are 
we to discharge our teaching work in the face of all 
this? 

Mainly by the strong, sympathetic presentation of 
positive truth. Controversy is needful, but it is sel- 
dom efficacious, It convinces the already convinced. 
Better to abound in affirmations than in negations, 
though they will be branded as dogmatism. Speak 
the truth, as you know it and feel it, and let it work. 
There are two ways of getting rid of weeds—to grub 
them up, or to sow good seed, which will spring and 
clear the ground, Kna we must never forget that, 
what we have to teach is no philosophy for the few, 
no system of doctrine for trained understandings, but 
the Gospel for the world. When one of Luther's di- 
ciples once asked him for some guidance as to how 
he should preach before the Duke, the Doctor said, 
“All your sermons should be of the simplest. Do not 
regard the prince, but the simple, stupid, rude and 
unlearned people, who are cut out of the same cloth 
as the prince. If, in my sermon, I were to have 
Philip Melancthon and the other doctors in my eye, 
I should produce nothing good, but I preach the sim- 
plest way to the unlearned, and it suits everybody.” 
Some of our hearers are educated and can follow our 
highest flights, but many of them cannot. But all 
have the one human heart, with its deepest needs 
identical in all. Sad souls are to be comforted, torpid 
ones to be stung or startled or wooed into sensitive- 
ness and activity, eyes glued to earth to be drawn to 
look up, the inmost self which is ever in its depths 
lonely to be led to the Immortal Companion and 


> might strike the most eloquent dumb, and make t 
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lover of all souls, the consciousness of the bonda' 
and burden of sin to be roused, and, when roused t 
be soothed—and the preacher is to do all this 
Surely the vision of the needs of a gathered audien 


most confident timid. But “our sufficiency is 
God,”” and God’s sufficiency will be ours, in the m 
ure in which we steadfastly follow out the p 
of making our preaching truly Biblical. If we 
from these deep fountains, we shall never r 
with our vessels empty. 
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Testament and regard it as a very valuable commentary upon the 
literature of the Old Testament. I have used it for illustrative pur- 
poses in class work and find it well adapted to my purpose. 

HERBERT L. WILLET. 
University of Chicago. 


Tissot spent some 14 years of his life traveling up 
and down Palestine, making during that time over 
800 sketches and paintings, giving them a realistic 
value possessed by none of the works of the old masters. 

The New Testament series of these paintings were 
sold to the Brooklyn Institute of Arts for $65,000, 
and the cheapest reproduction of them in any kind 
of form was $49. 

The Expositor has made arrangements for a popu- 
lar edition, at a price within thereach of every preacher. 

With the co-operation of some of the leading 


ministers and Sunday School workers selection from the 800 painting have been made. 120 
of the New Testament and 120 of the Old Testament. ‘These 240 pictures represent the 
most important events and characters of the Bible. : 


= auca Kicked the trays all to pieces.” 


FOLLOWING THE VISION. 4821) 
Acts %: 39. 


James Tissot. an artist fsenous for his New 
Testament scenes, ha: s how he was led 
through obedience to a vision received to de. 
vote his life to portraying Chrint’ He was Q 

aming s serics of pictures of ~The Parisian, 

Vornan,” and had gone to church in Paris ry 
fake a study of a fashionable woman posing 
at 2 ‘eligiows devotee. As he sat there 3 
vision came to him. He seemed to see three 
ruins of 2 great castle, A weary peasant and 
his wife were sitting own to rest. Om the 
ground by their. side wax a bundle that con- 
tained all their earthly pomescions. As they sat 
in their despair, the “Man of Sorrows” came 
and sat beside them, patting his hand in ten- 
der protecting care om the peasamt’s shoulder. © 
“Christ the consoler” was the artist's imterpre- \¢ 
tation of the vision. 

He returned to his studio but the vision (77) 
would not leave hin, In his despair at not 10 
heing able 10 continee the work in which be 
had not formerly delighted be became seriomly (6 
ML Whes he recovered he decided to paint 


“Christ the Comsoler,” im order to pat it forever |=> ~ 


from his mind. Bat as he worked the grandeur 
prof bis theme grew on him, and he dctermmuned 
te dewne his life to portraying Chrmt. He > 
went to Palestine and spfut ten years stedy- 
The result was the most marvelous series 
pictures the world has ever seen. 


TISSOT’S VISION 


F. M. BARTON, Publisher 
706-712 Caxton Bldg. Cleveland, O. 


For the enclosed $3.00, please send 


An Evidence of 
in Betails 


Order Blank 


Care 


Tissot wrote: “‘In my reptesenta- _ 


me the 240 Old and New Testament 
Tissot Bible pictures, postpaid. 

I reserve the right to return these 
pictures postpaid, within 10 days, if 
they are not entirely satisfactory, and 
the publisher agrees to refund the money 
on receipt of same. 


Neme— .— 
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tion of Joseph, called upon to be the 
protector of Mary and foster-father 
of Christ, I took as my model one 
of the Yemenites, a race of Arabia. 
Petrara, which, thanks to the au- 
tonomy it has been able to main- 
tain in the midst of manifold 
infuences which have so greatly 
modified other branches of the Jewish 
race, has remained to the present 
time one of the noblest and most 
characteristic groups of purely Jewish 
descent.” 
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Dr, Ridpath's labors are cde 
serving of the highest praise. | 
most heartily recommend his 
History of the World for study 
and for convenient reference, 

Renjamin Harrison 

Ridpath's History is an aceu- 
rate and spirited account of the 
reat leading events in human 
history that must become wide 


Lam familiar with Ridpath’s 
History of the World, and com- 
mend it to the scholar as weil 
as to the plain people generally. 

Wm. Me Kinley 

Ridpath’s History is in clear 
and agreeable style; compre 
hensive in treatment, readable 
type and admirable illastra- 
tions, This set of books is a 
permanent college chair of gen- ly popular, It bespeaks creat la 
eral history in one’s own house, bor in its research, and great 

Bishop J. H. Vincent See oe y Lyig Ret Cuyler 


HAVE PLACED IN THEIR HOMES THE WORLD FAMED PUBLICATION 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


This means that practically as many Americans have bought Ridpath as have bought the great Encyclope- 
dia Britannica and the Century Dictionary combined, Can you imagine any greater testimonial for any book? 

Dr. Ridpath’s Immortal Work commands the admiration of the English-speaking world, It is endorsed by 
the scholarship of the world, and by the great American people as the only history of the world worth having. 

Ridpath’s History covers the achievements of mankind from the dawn of history down to the present day ; 
the rise and decline of every nation and every race; the advancement of Christianity and the history of all r- 
ligions ; the influence of education upon civilization; in fact the complete history of mankind, including afl 
achievements in War, Discovery, Invention, Art, Science, Philosophy, Religion and Government. 


THE FAILURE OF THE PUBLISHERS 


Places in our hands the remaining sets of this great publication, Brand New, latest 
edition, down to date, beautifully bound in Half Morocco, We are selling these sets 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, 
write name and address plainly and mail to us now before you forget it. Nereis your opportunity to se. 
cure Ridpath’s History of the World at the lowest price ever offered—and on easy terms, It will cost you nothing 
to inspect the beautiful specimen pages and let us mail you full particulars of ouroffer, Thesamplepagesarefree, 
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9 MASSIVE ROYALOCTAVO VOLUMES, 4000 DOUBLE-COLUMN PAGES, 2,000 SUPERBILLUSTRATIONS. WEIGHS 50LBS. 


THE REASON for Dr. Ripparn’'s enviable position as 

an historianis his wonderfully beautiful style, a style 

no other historian has ever equaled. He pictures 

the great historical events as though they were 

happening before your eyes ; he carries you, with 

him to see the battles of old; to meet kingsand 

queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman 

Senate; to march against Saladin and his 

dark skinned followers; to sail the south- 

ern seas With Drake, to circumnavigate 

the globe with Magellan; to watch that 

thin line of Greek spearmen work 

havoc with the Persian hordes on 

the fleld of Marathon; to know 

Napoleon as you know Roose- 

VEST Bde velt. He combines absorbing 

Rrra ta interest with supreme relia- 

: , bility, and makes the heroes 

204 Dearborn St., of history real living 
Ohicago - 

men and women, and a- 

bout them he weaves 

the rise and fall of em- 

pires in such a fas- 

cinating style that 

history becomes 

as absorbingly 

interesting as 

the greatest 

of fiction, 
Send Cou- 
pon Now 
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Please mail, without 

cost to me, Ridpath 
Sample Pages and full 
particulars of your special 


oifer to Expositor Readers 


ADDRESS... 


RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long 
before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 
through the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s 
grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia's 
woalth and luxury ; of Grecian and Roman splendour; 
of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
elegance and British power, to the dawn of yesterday, 
He throws the mantle of personality over the old he- 
roes of history. Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, 
statesman, diplomat, crowning the glory of Grecian 
history. Narxes from his mountain platform sees 
Themistocles with three hundred and fifty Greek ships 
smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand sail, and 
help to mould the language in which this paragraph 
is written. Rome perches Nero upon the greatest 
throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s name 
to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of say- 
age cruelty; Napoleon fights Waterloo again under 
your very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that at 
last the end of his gilded dream has come. Bismarck 
is there, gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in the 
diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain at France, 
which says “You shall not.” Washington is there, 
“four-square to all the winds,” grave, 
thoughtful, proof against the wiles of 
British strategy and the poisoned darts $ I 
of false friends; clear-seeing over the brings the 
heads of his fellow-country men, and | complete set, 
on into another Century, the most col- balance 
ossal world figure of his time, small sums 
200,000 Americans own and love Ridpath monthly 


